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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Orro H. Kann—Liberty 
proof. 

PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—I think it is a 
good peace. 

CHARLES E,. HucHEs—ZJustice in Amer- 
ica is not to be bought. 

GovERNOoR Sprout—We must not be 
hysterical in our patriotism. 

Rev. 8S. Epwarp Youne—I do not be- 
lieve in a puritanical Sunday. 

SENATOR BRANDEGEE—The President is 
out of touch with the country. 

GABRIELLE D’ANNUNZI0O—Italy is a liv- 
ing heroine in the midst of shame. 

Ruta MoIntTimre—School is a canned 
way of bringing a boy in touch with life. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—I have not used any 
pies in my pictures for more than a year. 

Ep. HowE—Women cooks around a home 
are never as dirty as the men cooks around 
a hotel. 

CAPTAIN ARCHIBALD ROOSEVELT—The 
value of the Plattsburg summer camp was 
very small. 

Mary GARDEN—I am a woman and I 
accept the responsibility and the glittering 
opportunity. 

Cyr. Rinc—In giving a stage kiss, the 
lips are placed in the same way as giving 
a genuine kiss. 

ReaR ADMIRAL Sims—lIt will make in- 
teresting reading when Congress begins to 
probe war expenses. 

Actress EUNICE BuRNHAM—I don’t 
mean to say that some stage kisses are not 
pleasanter than others. 

JOHN GALSwoRTHY—The great modern 
fallacy is to identify the word “wealth” 
with the word “welfare.” 

Rev. Harry P. NicnHots—The protest 
against the uneducated ministry extends 
from Montana to Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Haviranp LuNnpD—The only suc- 
cessful colonizers in America are the Mor- 
mons and Catholic Communities. 

SENATOR Boran—Article X of the Cove- 
nant is one of the most infamous things 
ever written by the hand of man. 

CoLOoNEL GEORGE HaArvEY—The Presi- 
dent in his controversy with Italy is at 
his meddlesome and autocratic worst. 

CHauncey M. Depew—Be your chil- 
dren’s confidant in the love affairs, and if 
they are not equal to it, write their love 
letters. 

Wim11aM ALLEN WHITE—No one now 
pretends that the story about the nation- 
alization of women in Russia has any basis 
in fact. 

SEcrRETARY DANIELS-—The United States 
’ does not aspire to possess such sea strength 

that we can impose our decrees arbitrarily 
upon free peoples. 

CHARLES H. Grasty-—I believe that if 
the President had not been in a position 
to act with the backing of such a nation 
as America war might have been going on 
for the next fifty years. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MaRSnHALL—Large num- 
bers of those who are now opposing the 
League of Nations are the intellectual de- 
scendants of those men: who characterized 
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the Constitution of the United States as a 
“covenant with death” and a “league with 
Hell.” 

Rev. “Sanpy’” McGarrin—No capable 
business man would tolerate a moment 
oe ~ in the management of business such 
a duplication of plants, machinery, staffs 
and eXpenditures as marks the adminis- 
pe ny of Christ’s business everywhere on 
earth. 


FLAG ETIQUET 


It is important to know just how a loyal 
American citizen is expected to act toward 
the flag and the rules regarding behavior 
and courtesy due the flag. Here is the flag 
etiquette as authorized by the United 
States. 

When the colors are passing, the specta- 
tor, if a man, should halt when walking, 
arise if sitting, and uncover, holding the 
headdress opposite his left shoulder with 
the right hand; if bareheaded he should 
salute with the right hand. A woman should 
stand at attention as the flag passes by. 
When the flag is waving from a stationary 
flagstaff or pole it is not saluted with the 
hand. 

In decorating, the flag should never be 
festooned or draped, but always hung flat. 
If hung with stripes horizontal, Union 
should be in the upper left hand corner. 
If hung perpendicularly, Union should be 
in upper right hand corner. 

When the flag is carried in parade or 
when crost with other flags the Stars and 
Stripes should always be on the right hand 
side. 

The law specifically forbids the use of 
any representation of the flag in any man- 
ner or in connection with merchandise for 
sale. 

The flag should be raised at sunrise and’ 
lowered at sunset. It should not be dis- 
played on stormy days or, except when 
under fire of the enemy, left out over night. 
Altho there is no authoritative ruling 
which compels civilians to lower their flag 
at sundown, good taste should impel them 
to follow the traditions of the army and 
navy in this sundown ceremonial. Primari- 
ly, the flag is raised to be seen, and sec- 
ondarily, the flag is something to be guard- 
ed, treasured, and so tradition holds it 
shall not be menaced by the darkness. To 
leave the flag out at night unattended is 
proof of shiftlessness, or at least careless- 
ness. 

On Memorial Day the flag should be dis- 
played at half-mast from sunrise until 
noon, and at the peak from noon until 
sunset. It should, on being retired, never 
be allowed to touch the ground. 

When the “Star Spangled Banner” is 
played or sung, uncover, stand and remain 
standing, in silence, until it is finished. 

Applause at the conclusion of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” is out of place. 

Worn out and useless flags should be 
destroyed by burning and never disposed 
of in any other way. 

A flag torn or frayed by the wind and 
weather should never again be hoisted un- 
til it has'been repaired. This is a regula- 
tion of both the army and the navy and 
the rule should also be followed by all 
civilians. 

Prepared by the National Committee of 

Patriotic Societies, Washington, D. C. 
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WHY GERMANY MUST PAY 


4 


shows the workroom of a prosperous factory making zinc products in Lille, France 





Photographs © Underwood & Underwood 


The German occupation of Lille left only these shattered walls to mark the factory site. The machinery had for the most part 
been removed, not destroyed. This photograph, it is interesting to note, was taken from eavactly the same spot as the one above 
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EPUBLICAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE 


and the world by coming out in favor of the Covenant 

as now amended, it would be good political strategy. 
Then instead of a fight which would do nobody any good, 
we should have both parties competing for the credit and 
honor of having originated, popularized, amended and rati- 
fied the League of Nations. 

It is well for the Republicans to remember that Messrs. 
Taft, Lodge, Hughes and Root, easily their most influential 
and competent men, have all made suggestions for the im- 
provement of the Covenant and that these have been sub- 
stantially adopted in the revised draft by President Wilson 
and the Peace Conference. 

All four urged that (1) the Monroe Doctrine be specific- 
ally recognized, (2) domestic questions be reserved from 
the jurisdiction of the League, and (3) secession be per- 
mitted. 

Messrs. Taft, Lodge and Hughes suggested that (1) the 
language of the Covenant be revised, and (2) the Council 
should act by unanimous vote. 

Mr. Root proposed that (1) justiciable questions be re- 
ferred to arbitration, (2) they be defined, (3) provision be 
made for a general conference to formulate international 
law, (4) any nation may be relieved of its obligation to 
guarantee independence of League members after five years, 


|: only the Republicans had the wit to serve their party 


(5) the League shall have full powers to inspect arma- — 


ments, and (6) the Covenant shall be revised at the end of 
five or ten years. 

Mr. Hughes advised’ that (1) no nation shall be a man- 
datary without its consent, and (2) the provision for the 
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guarantee of the independence of League members as 
against external aggression be entirely stricken out. 

A comparison of the tentative draft of February 14 with 
the revised draft of April 28 shows that the Conference 
has adopted in toto the three suggestions in which the 
four distinguished Republicans concur as-well as the two 
recommendations in which Messrs. Taft, Lodge and Hughes 
unite. In addition they have completely incorporated Mr. 
Root’s. second and Mr. Hughes’s first point, whereas Mr. 
Root’s first, third and sixth points are substantially recog- 
nized in the original draft. They have failed to adopt only 
Mr. Root’s fourth and fifth points and Mr. Hughes’s second. 

In other words, in the five cardinal instances where more 
than one of these eminent, constitutional lawyers have 
united on any particular point their recommendations were 
adopted, whereas in the less important cases where only 
one man made the suggestion, two were adopted, three were 
already partially recognized and but three were rejected. 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that as all of Mr. Taft’s 
and Mr. Lodge’s five suggestions have been accepted, and 
as Mr. Hughes got six out of his seven points and Mr. Root 
four out of his nine, with three partially recognized, the 
Republican party need not worry about its prestige in the 
peace negotiations in the coming Presidential election. In 
fact it would not be stretching a point too far for the 
Republicans to welcome the new draft as a Republican vic- 
tory. If they do not claim it is a victory they will have to 
accept it eventually as a defeat, for as President Wilson 
has well said: “No party has a right to appropriate this 
issue. and no party will in the long run dare oppose it.” 


THE BERNE BASIS 


resolutions of the Berne labor congress be made the 

basis for the League of Nations turns attention to- 
ward this neglected program. The attempts of cer- 
tain socialists of the belligerent nations to hold an 
international congress at Stockholm or_ elsewhere 
during the war was frustrated by the Allied governments, 
but in February such an assemblage was held in Switzer- 
land attended by delegates from France, Great Britain, 
Germany, Sweden, Belgium, Russia, Holland, Argentina, 
Austria, Ukrainia, Canada, Hungary and other countries. 
On account of the abstention of such conspicuous leaders as 
Vandervelde of Belgium and Gompers of America and the 
refusal of the socialists of certain countries such as Switz- 
erland to name official delegates, the Berne meeting was 
more of a conference than a convention and could not be 
called as truly representative as the Internationals before 
the war. But those in attendance claimed to speak for more 
than fifty million men and women and at any rate their 


‘|'= request of the German plenipotentiaries that the 


debates and conclusions are worthy of greater attention 
than they have received. It cannot be called a Bolshevik 
group because it expressly condemned Bolshevism and was 
in consequence anathematized by Lenin. 

Altho the United States was not represented at Berne 
and was represented at Paris yet the Berne program in 
many respects comes nearer to American ideals. For in- 
stance in regard to the League of Nations the Berne reso- 
lution reads in part: 


The war just terminated has brought civilization to the edge 
of the abyss. The next war would destroy it completely, and even 
the preparation for the next war threatens it with destruction. 
This disaster can only be prevented by the creation of a League 
of Nations. 

This League of Nations must be based on a real peace of 
justice, which will not give rise to any conflict. The League 
should be formed by the parliaments of the different countries 
and representation in the central organ of the League shall be, 
not by delegates of the executive branches of the governments of 
the constituent states, but by delegations from the parliaments 
representing all parties therein, assuring thus not an alliance of 
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cabinets or governments, but a union of peoples. All the nations 
organized on the basis of national self-determination should be 
included in the League of Nations. 

The League of Nations must abolish all standing armies and 
bring about complete disarmament. If any armed force should 
be required, it shall be under the control of the League. 

The League of Nations must further prevent all economic war 
by the establishment of free trade, free. access to all countries, 
the open door to colonies and the international control of world 
thorofares. Wherever national tariffs exist, they shall apply 
equally to all countries. The League must be given the power to 
develop into an authority controlling the world’s production and 
world distribution of foodstuffs and the raw materials with the 
view of bringing the production of the world to the highest grade 
of efficiency. 

The League of Nations shall have the right, after consultation 
by plebiscite, to satisfy any new claims of nationalities or parts 
of nationalities which desire to modify their frontiers. 


That the League of Nations should be a Union of Peoples 
rather than an Alliance of Governments is what The Inde- 
pendent has already urged, but altho the Paris draft does 
not come up to our wishes in this respect we hope that it 
will be adopted for we believe that it will ultimately develop 
into a truly democratic organization. 

It will be noted that the Berne platform does not use the 
term “free trade” in the ordinary sense of “unregulated 
trade” but on the contrary it proposes to substitute for 
selfish and discriminatory tariffs a world-wide control of 
the sources of raw materials and their utilization. Such a 
plan is of course not practical politics at present but it is 
a forward-looking resolution and strikes directly at the 
root of the Great War. 

The clause providing for the possible shifting of bound- 
aries and changes of allegiance in the future at the will 
of the population concerned would meet the chief objection 
raised against the Paris Covenant, namely that it seems to 
perpetuate and guarantee the boundaries now fixed. 

In its labor charter the Paris Treaty follows the Berne 
resolutions more closely than in regard: to the League of 
Nations. The Berne platform calls for: 

Compulsory primary education and free higher education. 

No industrial employment under fifteen. Persons between fif- 
teen and eighteen to be limited to a six hour day and have two 
hours’ continuous teaching. 

Prohibition of night labor for women. Equal pay for men and 
women for the same job. 

Workers to have a continuous weekly rest of thirty-six hours. 

Regulation of dangerous trades. Restriction of home work. 

Right of free combination and free emigration. Illiteracy test 
for immigrants allowed. 


Insurance for accidents, unemployment, old age, disablement. 
ete. Workers represented on official boards. 


The cables report ‘that International Socialists of France 
and the Independent Labor party of England are opposing 
the treaty because it does not conform more closely to the 
Berne program. This in our opinion is unwise because the 
Covenant as it stands, tho naturally it suits nobody alto- 
gether, is the greatest step that humanity has ever taken in 
the direction of the joint protection of small nations, minor- 
ities and individuals the world over. It is now under fire 
from. both the conservative and radical side, by those who 
think it goes too far and those who think it does not go 
far enough, so we may assume that it comes pretty close 
to the golden mean of what is practical at present. 








THE CONGRESSIONAL GAP 


bill is to be introduced into Congress soon after it 
Av to change the date of the assembling of each 
new Congress. A more sensible proposal it would be 
difficult to imagine. Under the present practise a new 
Congress meets thirteen months after it is elected. What 
may not happen in a year and a month? 

What may happen is illustrated this year. The voters last 
November decided that they wanted a Republican Congress; 
so they elected one. This presumably meant that they were 
not thoroly satisfied with the Democratic policies which 
the old Congress, with its Democratic majority in both 


houses, was putting into effect. But, in the ordinary course 
of events, the new Republican Congress would not meet 
until next December. Only the President could convene it 
sooner, in executive session. But the President, being a 
Democrat, would naturally be a little reluctant about bring- 
ing together a Congress with Republican majorities’ in 
both houses. 

Fortunately, Mr. Wilson has been broad-minded enough 
to let his realization of the importance of an early meeting 
of Congress overcome any tinge of partizan reluctance that 
he might have had. 

So it is all right this time. But the system itself is bad. 

The bill which is proposed will call each new Congress 
together on March 5, four months after its election. This 
is very much better than the present ridiculous thirteen 
months interval. It has the further advantage of giving to 
each Congress three sessions instead of two. The Congress 
which legislates for 110,000,000 people has plenty to do. 
It needs all the time it can get in which to do it properly. 

The proposed change is so undebatably good that it is 
a wonder it took so long to have it considered seriously. 


WHY IS A BURLESON? 
S= time in 1918 the Rand School of Social Science 








published in a little pamphlet a translation of “The 

Soviets at Work,” by Nikolai Lenin, the Premier of 
the Russian Soviet Republic. The pamphlet was promptly 
excluded from the mails by the Burleson censorship. It 
was excluded presumably because it was a defense of Bol- 
shevism by the arch-Bolshevik. 

But one cannot help wondering if the postal censor read it. 

For there has just come to hand a communication from 
the Secretary of Labor of the United States in which he 
calls attention to this pamphlet by Lenin, quotes largely 
from it, and points out what sledge-hammer argunients 
against Bolshevism are to be found in the admissions and 
the contentions of the arch-Bolshevik himself. 

Secretary Wilson is perfectly right. The best possible 
tract against Bolshevism is this frank statement by Nikolai 
Lenin. 

But, according to the ruling of the postal censor, it may 
not be sent thru the mails. 

What is the matter? 

Either the censor didn’t read it . 

Or the censor is hopelessly stupid. 

Or the censor is a Bolshevik. 

Or Burleson is—well, Burleson. 

We suggest the consideration of these alternatives for the 
first Cabinet meeting after the President’s return, with Mr. 
Burleson and Secretary Wilson leading the debate. 


THE SCHOOL FOR STATESMEN 
[eters succeeds in the degree to which the 








citizens are accustomed to unite in voluntary asso- 

ciation. The isolated individual, the human atom, is 
a poor citizen because he has never learned codperation. 
The slave of an omnipresent state is a poor citizen because 
he has never learned responsibility. 

There are only ‘two human institutions to which we are 
all born. We are born into the family. We are born subject 
to the authority of a government. But in between the family 
and the state are a thousand types of human association 
more or less voluntary, in which we. may accept or refuse 
participation, such as the church, the trades union, the 
business firm, the codperative association, the political party, 
the fraternity, the club, the literary society and so on in- 
definitely. It is in these tiny republics that self-government 
is learned. The ancestor of American democracy was the 
Congregational Church. The ancestor of woman suffrage 
was the woman’s club. 

It is therefore characteristic of every stable democratic 
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government that the widest possible scope is given to volun- 
tary association. The state is not jealous of her sister or- 
ganizations. The same spirit of codperation, conciliation and 
the technique of parliamentary law which makes workable 
the Alexander Hamilton Debating Society of the Lakeside 
District School or the Galveston Local of the Amalgamated 
Coppersmiths’ Trades Union would suffice to rebuild our 
whole commonwealth if it were wrecked. 

Every despotism, on the other hand, sees in voluntary 
association a deadly rival to the claims of the state. In 
Russia a man might, indeed must, belong to the state and 
its administrative subdivisions, enter the army, support the 
state church, study (if anywhere) in the government 
schools. But every voluntary organization, however inno- 
cent in its pretensions, was regarded as a center of revolu- 
tionary propaganda. Political parties and propagandist asso- 
ciations were, as a matter of course, reckoned treasonable. 
The churches, except the state church, were covertly per- 
secuted. Business and labor organizations were discouraged; 
the latter, indeed, were usually forbidden. Even literary 
and athletic societies were compelled to meet in secret. Vol- 
untary organizations formed to carry on relief work during 
the war were hampered by the interference of suspicious 
officials. Is it any wonder that the Russian people never 
learned self-government? 

In Central Europe conditions were but little better. The 
German and Austrian Governments did, indeed, come to 
permit the formation of purely social or economic associa- 
tions, except when persons of some subject nationality were 
concerned in them. But at every meeting where politics, or 
anything verging on a discussion of political problems, was 
to the fore, the police were there with sabers and notebooks. 
The whole liberal movement in Germany to 1848 was a pro- 
longed combat between the student fraternities and the 
governments which forbade them. The boast of the state 
was that it stood above the parties; people in the Fatherland 
were to be ruled by bureaucrats who gave orders, not by 
party leaders who bargained and sought votes. Party gov- 
ernment, which existed in England continuously since the 
time of Charles I, never existed in Germany until the elec- 
tions of 1919 which placed Herr Ebert in office, the first 
German in history to rest his title to rulership on a party 
victory at the polls. 

Liberalism is a word with many meanings. The shortest 
definition of political liberalism is that it is that form of 
government which most tolerates and encourages those 
forms of human association which do not share the powers 
of coercion which belong to the state. 








AMERICA’S SHAME 


ERE are some of the facts presented to the Na- 

H tional Council of Lynching that was held in New 
York last week: 

During the past thirty years 3224 persons have been 


lynched in the United States, distributed as follows: From . 


the North 219, from the South 2834, from the West 156, 
from other localities 15. Of the states Georgia leads the 
infamous ascendancy with 386 victims, followed by Mis- 
sissippi with 373, Texas with 335, Louisiana with 313, 
Alabama with 276, Arkansas with 214, Tennessee with 
196, Florida with 178, and Kentucky with 169. Fifty col- 
ored women and eleven white women have been put to 
death by mob violence in the United States. Less than one 
in five is lynched for “the usual crime.” Since President 
Wilson made his earnest appeal to the people to stop lynch- 
ing, especially while the United States was fighting to make 
the world safe for democracy, 63 negroes (five of them 
women) and four white men have been killed. 

There is nothing Japan has done to the present Korean 
revolutionists, or that England has ever done to Ireland, 
or even that Germany has done to Belgium, that can equal 
in depravity and barbarity America’s record for lynching. 


THE MAIDSERVANTS’ MAGNA CHARTA 


HAT we may expect if the socialistic wave of 

Europe sweeps westward is foreshadowed by the 

rules for the engagement of maidservants laid 
down by the Central Committee of the Berlin Labor Bureau. 
These provide that 

Servants may be on duty for 13 hours a day, of which two 
hours must be free for meals. 

No special duties may be imposed after 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing, and additional work due to parties or visitors after 8 o’clock 
must be paid at the rate of 12 cents per hour extra, and at the 
rate of 18 cents per hour after 10 o'clock. ‘ 

Servants must be off duty every second Sunday from 3 p. m., 


and on one afternoon per week for at least four hours after 4 
o’clock. 


No deductions may be made from servants’ wages for break- 
ages, except in cases where they are proved to be deliberate. 

Each servant must have a separate bed and a locked closet or 
chest for her clothes. 


To an American these requirements seem reasonable and 
the wages moderate. The relation between the mistress of 
the household and her hired help have never been free from 
friction and possibly the extension of unionism to domestic 
service may tend to reduce that friction by removing the 
element of personal caprice which is its chief cause. 


EARLY MORNING 
[ome who are pessimistic because of the anarchy 








and confusion which prevails over so large a portion 

of our planet should reflect that the human race is 
in the position of a tenant who has just moved into a new 
house. Of course the furniture is a bit upset; the teakettle 
is on top of the phonograph, the dessert spoons have fallen 
behind the bureau, the parlor chairs are still in the moving 
van, and nobody can find the tablecloths. Geologists tell us 
that this earth of ours has been a habitable place for 
several million years and will (barring accidents) con- 
tinue a pleasant home for several million years to come. 
Our civilization, on the other hand, is a mere thing of 
yesterday; no wonder it still looks like a cross between 
a shipwreck and an influenza epidemic. 

As recently as a hundred and fifty years ago every 
powerful State in Europe was an absolute despotism, ex- 
cept England, Holland and Sweden, which were then cor- 
rupt oligarchies. Democracy hid in holes and corners, such 
as a few Swiss cantons or backwoods colonies in America. 
Asia, Africa and Australia were untouched by European 
civilization, if we except the influence of a few trading 
companies. The steam engine was just making its first 
bow to the world and the stage coach was still the most 
rapid means of transportation. The general condition of 
the people in the most advanced countries was about what © 
it is today in central Russia or in Asia Minor; the country- 
side was peopled with illiterate serfs subject to frequent 
famines, the cities were reeking slums without lighting or 
sanitation. By present standards civilization did not exist. 

It is hard to realize that only in the year 1919 did so 
obvious a measure as a league of nations become practical 
politics, and that at no time until that year did the map 
of central or eastern Europe correspond at all to the map 
by nationality. But it is equally hard to realize that Ger- 
many and Italy are only half a century old, that Japan 
has been one of the Powers for only two decades, that 
within the memory of living men Africa was an almost 
unknown continent and the western half of the United - 
States a virgin wilderness. It is a commonplace saying that 
half the world does not know how the other half lives; but 
until the time of Columbus half the world did not even 
know where the other half lived. 

We have just finished looking over our world home and 
are still planning the rooms. The furnace has just been 
installed. The wall paper is not yet selected. Just a little 
patience, just a little hard work and our earth will be a 
very presentable homestead. It is still early morning. 












A Week of The peace treaty came as a 
stunning blow to the Ger- 
man people, for even the 
most pessimistic had not imagined that 
the terms would be so severe. The treaty 
will reduce the German Empire to about 
one-eighth of its former size by taking 
away all of the colonies and some 47,- 
000 square miles of European Germany. 
The European territory thus alienated 
contains 70 per cent of her iron ore, 
33 per cent of her coal and 20 per cent 
of her potash. The German Government 
has decreed a week of mourning during 
which the theaters, race courses and 
cabarets shall be closed and no dancing 
or other frivolity indulged in. The Gov- 
ernment manifesto declares that the 
German people laid down their arms 
and submitted honestly to the uncom- 
monly hard terms of the armistice, 
trusting in the promise of the Allies 
that peace would be made on the prin- 
ciples enunciated by President Wilson. 
Instead of that, the Allies have now 
given us peace terms which are in contra- 
diction to the promise given. It is unbear- 
able for the German people and is imprac- 
ticable, even if we put forth all our powers. 
. The world would be obliged to bury 
every hope of a League of Nations liberat- 


ing and healing the nations and insuring 
pe 


Mourning 


ace. 

The dismemberment and mangling of the 
German people, the delivering of German 
labor to foreign capitalism for the indig- 
nity of wage slavery and the permanent 
fettering of the young German republic by 
the Entente’s imperialism is the aim of 
this peace of violence. The German peo- 
ple’s Government will answer the peace 
proposal of violence with a proposal of a 
peace of right on the basis of ‘a lasting 
peace of the nations. 


All parties agree in condemning the 
treaty as may be seen from the utter- 


ances of their public men. President 
Ebert: “History holds no precedent for 
such determination to annihilate com- 
pletely a vanquishad people.” Frederick 
Stampfer, editor of the Socialist Vor- 
warts: “The two vanquished parties 
in this war are the German people and 
the American idea.” Theodor Wolff, 
editor of the Liberal Tageblatt: “No, 
we cannot sign this contract unless it is 
materially altered. It surpasses our 
worst apprehensions.” Prince Lichnow- 
sky, former Ambassador at London: 
“This is a peace of violence. It would 
be equivalent to Germany’s annihila- 
tion.” Mathias Erzberger, head of the 
armistice commission: “The proposi- 
tions made to us are unacceptable and 
unrealizable.” Count von Bernsdorff, 
former Ambassador at Washington: 
“One thing for which we have the Al- 
lies to thank is that the conditions are 
such that we need fear nothing worse 
if we reject them.” Prof. Hans Del- 
briick: “We will open our gates to Bol- 
shevism before we will sign such a 
peace.” 


The German Premier Clemenceau in 
delivering the treaty de- 
clared that no oral dis- 
cussion of the terms would be allowed, 
so the German delegates are confined 
to writing notes. In the first of these 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau claims 
that the German delegates on prelim- 
inary perusal have had to realize that 
the basis of the peace of right agreed 
upon between the belligerents had been 
abandoned: 

They were not prepared to find that the 


promise, explicitly given to the German 
people and the whole of mankind, is in this 


Protests 
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way to be rendered illusory. The draft of 
the treaty contains demands which no na- 
tion could endure. Moreover, our experts 
hold that many of them could not possibly 
be carried out. 

To this the representatives of the 
Allied and associated powers replied 
that 
* They have formulated the terms of the 
treaty with constaat thought of the prin- 
ciples on which the armistice and the nego- 
tiations for peace were proposed. They can 
admit no discussion of their right to insist 
on the terms of the peace substantially as 
drafted. They can consider only such prac- 
tical suggestions as the German plenipo- 
tentiaries may have to submit. 

In the second note the German dele- 
gates “call attention to the discrepancy 
lying in the fact that Germany is called 
on to sign the statute of the League of 
Nations as an inherent part of the 
treaty and on the other hand is not men- 
tioned among the states invited to join 
the League.” In the Allied reply to this 
it is pointed out that the admission of 
additional states is provided for in the 
second paragraph of Article I. 

The third German note asks that the 
details for the return of German pris- 
oners be referred to commissions for 
oral discussion as is customary even 
during hostilities. 

The fourth note presents the request 
of the labor unions of Germany that the 
resolutions of the International Trades 
Union Conference held at Berne last 
February be made the basis of labor 
conference to meet immediately at Ver- 
sailles. The German delegates hold that 
the nine provisions for the protection 
of labor embodied in the treaty do not 
go far enough in meeting the demands 
of social justice and claim that “these 
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high demands have for the most part 
already been carried out in an admitted- 
ly exemplary fashion in the German 
Empire.” 


Arrival of the 
Austrian Delegation 


Austrian  pleni- 
potentiaries to 
the Peace Con- 
ference arrived at St. Germain-en- 
Laye on the evening of May 14. The 
representatives of the French and Al- 
lied governments gave them a more 
friendly reception than to the German 
' delegates. The party first arriving 
numbers about sixty. At the head is 
Dr. Karl Renner, the Chancellor of 
Austria. Among his associates are Dr. 
Franz Klein, Peter Eichoff, Dr. Rich- 
ard Schuler and Professor Lammasch. 
The headquarters of the Austrian dele- 
gation will be the Palace of Francis I 
at St. Germain-en-Laye, now used as a 
national museum. The delegates are 
housed in adjoining villas. 

The rumor that the delegates were 
induced to come back to Paris by the 
proffer of a compromise on the Fiume 
question is now denied, and so far no 
settlement of the Dalmatian difficulty 
has been negotiated. Meanwhile Ital- 
ian forces in large numbers have been 
landed at Zara and Sebenico, on the 
coast of Dalmatia, in order to hold the 
territory assigned to Italy by the Pact 
of London. 


The Conquest The signing of the ar- 
of Hanaer mistice was followed by 

tte the overthrow of the 
Hapsburg monarchy and the establish- 
ment of a republic in Hungary under 
the presidency of Count Karolyi. But 
it was found impossible to confirm this 
government by a general election, for 
fifty-eight of the sixty-three counties‘ 
of Hungary were occupied by enemy 
forces. Rumania claimed the right to 
annex twenty-six counties and the 
Czechoslovaks and Yugoslavs almost as 
many more, so that Hungary was de- 
prived of nearly two-thirds of her orig- 
inal territory. All during the winter the 
Hungarians petitioned to the Paris 
Conference for a peace on the Ameri- 
can principles and protested against the 
continual encroachments of the Allied 
troops beyond the limits prescribed by 
the armistice. The Social Democrats 
who were striving to prevent the Bol- 
sheviki from getting control at Buda- 
pest appealed to the workers of the 
world in these words: 

The Entente, which promised to liberate 
the world from the yoke of German ab- 
solutism, has subjected ag of to the 
greedy clutch of Rumanian, Serbian and 
Czechoslovak imperialisms. 

These imperialisms represent a degree of 
development inferior to that of the Hun- 
garian democracy. The People’s Republic 
established the most complete liberty of 
the press, of association, and of. assemblage. 
rhe troops of occupation suppress the right 
of association and of assemblage and im- 
Pose a censorship of the press. The People’s 
Republic has a social policy—the liberty 
of association and freedom of labor. The 
troops of occupation destroy our social pol- 
icy, shackle our private associations and 


in the place of liberty of labor establish 
a new serfdom. 

_ We are not pleading for integrity of ter- 
ritory. What we demand is the integrity of 
democracy. We do not say that we will re- 
fuse to cede a morsel of Hungarian terri- 
tory; but we do say that they cannot cut 

















International Film 
AN OVERSEAS COMMANDER FOR 
WEST POINT 


Brigadier General Douglas MacArthur, who won 
recently both the French War Cross and the 
Distinguished Service Cross for heroism in action, 
is one of the youngest officers ever appointed 
to command the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. He was chief of staff of the 
Forty-second (Rainbow) Division during the 
first part of America’s participation in the war 
and he was later made commander of the Eighty- 
fourth Infantry Brigade of that division 


Hungary up into pieces against the will of 
the people and without a referendum to 
secure an expression of the people’s will. 
But no help or assurance of help 
came from Paris while the condition of 
the country became more distressing, 
so finally on March 25, Karolyi threw up 
his job in despair and a_ Soviet 
or Communist Government came 
into power under the leadership of 
Bela Kun, a disciple and associate of 
Lenin. This, however, was the signal 
for an increase of activity on the part 
of the Allied armies, since it was feared 
that the Russian and Hungarian Bol- 
sheviki might get together. The Ru- 
manians from the east crost the Theiss 
River. The Czechoslovaks from the 
north crost the Danube. The Serbs from 
the south crost the Drave. All three 
armies, aided by the French, advanced 
toward Budapest until the city was en- 
circled. Bela Kun offered to grant all 
the territorial concessions demanded 
but too late. He declared that even tho 
the Commune must fall it should go 
out in a blaze of glory so that the people 
should at least remember forever what 
had been tried. So. the artists and arti- 
zans of the capital were set to work to 
get up an unprecedented May Day cele- 
bration and $3,000,000 was appropri- 
ated for the purpose. The city was hung 
with red and lighted at night by red 
electrics. Gigantic banners bore such in- 
scriptions as “This is the day of free- 
dom and world brotherhood.” Statues 
of Marx and Lenin, twenty feet high, 


were erected in the squares. All day 
and all night revolutionary hymns were 
played and Bolshevism preached from 
the stands on the streets. 

It is now reported that the advance 
of the Rumanians and Slavs has been 
halted by the Allied council and the 
Hungarians requested to send delegates 
to Paris. 


Since the com- 
munistic govern- 
ment of Hungary 
has only lasted two months, there 
is no knowing how it would have 
worked, but the development of its pro- 
gram is of interest. In general it was 
modeled after Russia, but, profiting by 
the experience of the Bolsheviki, was 
able to avoid some of their early mis- 
takes. As in® Russia, all power was 
placed in the Soviet or Council of Work- 
ers’, Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. 
This body exercized legislative, judi- 
cial and executive functions thru five 
People’s Commissaries. 

Efforts were made to raise a Red 
Army to withstand the invaders. Vol- 
unteers were called for and offered $110 
a month and keep. Many of Macken- 
sen’s officers took service under the 
Soviet but the Red troops, hastily or- 
ganized and ill equipt, gave way be- 
fore the Rumanians or deserted to 
them. 

The first act of the Communists was 
to abolish all ranks, titles and decora- 
tions and to remove all the old religious 
and racial discriminations. Alcoholic 
liquors were prohibited. Woman suf- 
frage was established. Church build- 
ings were taken out of the hands of the 
hierarchy and placed under the control 
of the parishioners. Priests of all sects 
were to be paid from communal funds 
the same as school teachers. The cen- 
sorship of the press was removed, but 
papers of all parties were obliged to 
publish the official statements of the 
Government. The Government an- 
nounced that it would not interfere 
with the marriage system except to 
make legal what is known in America 
as common law marriage and to remove 
the stigma from illegitimate children. 

All men and women over eighteen 
were allowed to vote except merchants, 
priests, monks, criminals, those who em- 
ployed wage-earners for profit and 
those who lived on unearned income. 
This established class rule and kept the 
political power in the hands of the pro- 
letariat. Bread tickets like ballots were 
restricted to those doing work of some 
sort or incapable of it. 

All industrial establishments employ- 
ing more than twenty workmen were 
placed under the control of the work- 
men themselves. All industries of the 
same sort were to be brought into one 
big trust under the management of an 
expert. Competition was to be abolished 
and coéperation made compulsory. 

All landed estates of over 200 acres 
were seized and divided among the ten- 
ants and laborers. The villas of the 
Hungarian nabobs were commandeered 
and filled with the children of the pro- 
letariat. No bourgeois family was al- 
lowed to occupy more than three rooms 
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so long as other families in the vicinity 
had less room. The fashionable Jockey 
Club of Budapest was converted into a 
laborers’ home and the race course 
plowed up for potatoes. Palaces were 
used for workingmen’s clubs. 

All banks were promptly placed un- 
der the control of the Government. No 
depositor was allowed to draw out more 
than $100 at a time except for the pay- 
ment of salaries. Any person owning 
jewelry worth more than $500 was re- 
quired to turn it in to the Government. 
This brought in gold and prec’ous 
stones to the value of $60,000,000 dur- 
ing the first week. 


Okwawa’s A good deal of speculation 
Skull and some amusement has 
been aroused by the inser- 
tion in the peace treaty Of a demand 
for the delivery to His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Government of the skull of the 
Sultan Okwawa. Library telephones 
were kept jingling for days by anxious 
inquirers who never before had mani- 
fested an interest in African history. 

Actually the recovery of the skull is 
not so trivial as it seems. It is not like 
the return of the altar piece of ‘Dirk 
Bouts, a mere matter of sentiment, for 
the skull of the defunct chieftain is to 
the natives a symbol of sovereignty and 
as such the key to a territory nearly 
twice the size of Germany. When a 
Bantu chief dies he is buried, but after 
a year his eldest son or whoever as- 
pires to succeed to his authority digs 
up his skull and makes sacrifice with 
a libation of goat’s blood, milk and 
honey. The son then carries away the 
skull and hides it, believing that so long 
as it is in his possession he inherits 
the power and wisdom of his father. 
But if another man should get it he 
might lay claim to the kingship. That 
is, it has the significance of a crown or 
signet ring among peoples a_ shade 
more civilized. This particular sku!l 
has more than ordinary significance. It 
corresponds in importance to the Stone 
of Scone in Westminster Abbey or the 
Iron Crown of Lombardy. 

For Okwawa, otherwise known as 
Quawa or Kwawa Makinga, was the 
national hero of the Wahehe tribe. The 
Wahehe live to the northeast of Lake 


Nyasa and are related to the Zulus. 
About 1870 they came under the rule of 
a young and energetic chief, Okwawa, 
who established a stronghold at Iringa 
in the highlands and then took the war- 
path. In 1883 Okwawa conquered the 
Masai at Ugogo. In 1888 he was vic- 
torious at Yombo. 

In 1891 the Germans sent out a puni- 
tive expedition under Lieutenant 
Zelewski, but this was ambushed at 
Lugalo on August 17 and almost anni- 
hilated like Custer’s troops at Little Big 
Horn. A second German expedition 
under Lieutenant Briining was more 
successful and defeated the Wahehe at 
Kilossa, October 6, 1892. Two years 
they were besieging Usseke, but Gov- 
ernor von Schele drove them back and 
captured their capital at Iringa. 

Within a month the indefatigable 
Okwawa struck back at the Germans at 
Mage and it required a third expedi- 
tion, under Captain Prince in 1896, to 
drive him out of his homeland to the 
west. A price was put upon his head by 
the Germans and his followers grad- 
ually fell away as the German forces 
hunted them down. After two years of 
this outlaw life Okwawa gave up in 
despair and shot himself at Pagawa. 

The death of Okwawa caused great 
rejoicing in Germany, for it opened up 
for colonization the only part of Ger- 
man East Africa suited for settlement 
by Europeans. A capital was built at 
Tabora on the edge of the highlands 
and a railroad had just been opened 
from the coast to Lake Tanganyika 
when the war broke out. Altho there 
were only three or four thousand Ger- 
mans in the country and they were cut 
off from outside help they managed to 
hold out for more than four years till 
the armistice in spite of the combined 
attacks of the British, Boers, Portu- 
guese and Belgians from all sides. But 
the natives will never believe that the 
sovereignty has been transferred to 
King George until he gets the skull of 
the Sultan Okwawa. 


The quotation by Presi- 
dent Wilson of the phrase 
in the preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence about gov- 
ernment being based upon “the consent 


Egyptian 
Nationalism 


of the governed” was received by 
the outside world as the proclamation 
of a new gospel and was caught up as 
the slogan of nationalist movements in 
various parts of Europe, Asia and 
Africa. In Egypt the advocates of na- 
tive independence have taken occasion 
to precipitate riotous demonstrations 
apparently for the purpose of impress- 
ing the Peace Conference while in ses- 
sion at Paris. During the war Egypt 
was transferred from the Ottoman Em- 
pire to the British Empire, tho the 
change of sovereignty was merely nom- 
inal, for it had been actually under Brit- 
ish administration for twenty years. 

But as soon as the restraints of the 
war régime were removed agitation for 
the abrogation of British rule revived. 
The establishment by the British of an 
Arab kingdom has caused the Moham- 
medans of neighboring Egypt to aspire 
to similar dignity. On the other side of 
Egypt in the Sahara Desert the mili- 
tant Mohammedan fraternity of the 
Senussi are always ready to give armed 
aid to any measure for the advancement 
of the faith. With the Mohammedans 
are associated a few representatives 
of the Coptic Christians in order to give 
the semblance of a nationalistic rather 
than a sectarian movement. 

In November a deputation of Egyp- 
tian Nationalists called at the British 
Residency, which is the real seat of 
government, to demand that they should 
be allowed to go to London and present 
a petition for complete autonomy. This 
request was refused by the British au- 
thorities who held that 
while sympathizing with the idea that the 
Egyptians should be allowed an increasing 
share in the government of Egypt, they 
could not abandon the responsibilities for 
order and good conduct in Egypt and of 
safeguarding the rights and interest of the 
native and foreign populations and that 
therefore no useful purpose would be served 
by the leaders coming to London. 

Then the Prime Minister of the na- 
tive government, Hussein Rushdi Pasha, 
took the part of the Nationalists and 
suggested that he and the Minister of 
Education, Adyi Yeghen Pasha, go to 
London to consult the British Govern- 
ment on urgent affairs. The reply to 
this was that the two ministers would 
be very welcome but had better post- 
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THE FUTURE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


In our issue of April 26 we published the news that the city of Geneva had been chosen by the peace conference as the capital of the League 
of Nations and presented a photograph, supposedly of Geneva, that had been wrongly captioned by the photographer and which proved to be a 
similar view of the city of Zurich, Switzerland. The photograph above gives a general view of Geneva with Rousseau’s Island in the foreground and 


Mont Blanc in the distance 
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Courtesy of the New York World 


THE TRANS-ATLANTIC AIR ROUTES 


The nearer one gets to the North Pole, obviously, the shorter is the distance round the world. With this in mind and with the advantageous position 
of Newfoundland as a point of departure British airmen have proposed these routes for a trans-Atlantic flight. The American navy planes are 
also using Newfoundland as a starting point and have stations established in the Azores and at Queenstown 


pone their visit until the British Min- 
isters had returned from Paris and 
could devote their attention to Egyptian 
affairs. The Egyptian ministers took 
offense at this and tendered their resig- 
nations to the Sultan. The British High 
Commissioner, Sir Reginald Wingate, 
was recalled to London in January to 
explain the situation and an attcmpt 
was made to conciliate the two minis- 
ters by inviting them to London in Feb- 
ruary. But they refused to come unless 
the Nationalist delegation could come 
with them. Thereupon the British au- 
thorities tried to put a stop to the ris- 
ing disaffection by deporting four of 
the Nationalist leaders. Chief among 
them were Said Zaghlul Pasha, former- 
ly Minister of Education and Justice 
and the elected Vice-President of the 
Legislative Assembly, and Osmail S‘dky 
Pasha, formerly Minister of Religious 
Endowments. These, with two other 
prominent men, were secretly arrested 
and shipped over to Malta. 


But the deportation of the 
Nationalist leaders did not 
have a quieting effect; quite 
the contrary. The students of El 
Azhar, the greatest Mohammedan col- 
lege in the world, started anti-British 
demonstrations and were joined by the 
men from the railroad shops and other 
sympathizers. A mob of-10,000 paraded 
the streets of Cairo and shouted for 
freedom before the American and 
French agencies and the Sultan’s pal- 
ace. The Egyptian lawyers went on a 
strike and blocked the operations of the 
courts. In Egypt judicial proceedings 
are carried on in Arabic according to the 
French code before British judges. The 
telegraph operators also struck and the 
wires were cut. : 

The British commandant issued 
orders that any one caught interfering 
with telegraphic or rail communication 
should be shot on the spot but this 
seemed rather to stimulate such depre- 
dations. Railroad tracks were torn up 
on all sides, tramways and trains 
stopped, stations looted and telephone 
and telegraph wires cut. Cairo and 


Egyptian 
Disorders 


Alexandria were for a time kept in 
communication only by wireless and 
airplane. At Zagazig, a town on the 
railroad leading to the Suez Canal, an 
independent republic was declared. A 
passenger train coming down from 
Luxor was held up by peasants, who 
took off nine British officers, beat them 
to death with sticks and stones, stripped 
their bodies and threw them back on 
the train. 

Most alarming of all were the ra‘ds 
of the Bedouin into the Nile Valley. The 
tribesmen of the Baharia Oasis invaded 
the province of Fayum and attacked the 
town of Beni Suef, seventy miles south 
of Cairo. The English and American 
residents, including women and chil- 
dren, were defended only by the garri- 
son of fifty Indian soldiers with ma- 
chine guns, but after a siege of four 
days they were rescued by a steamer. 
The flying boat “America” carrying 
four passengers patroled the Nile and 
rendered relief to isolated stations. 
Armored motor cars were employed to 
protect the railroad. Airplanes were 
found most efficacious in dispersing 
street mobs and Bedouin bands. 

In Cairo the disturbances increased. 
The American refugees, who numbered 
2500, narrowly escaped total massacre 
by the Egyptians. In the riots of April 
3 the troops, in firing on the mob, killed 
nine and wounded fifty; in the riots of 
April 9-10, there were thirty-eight per- 
sons killed and one hundred wounded. 
General Allenby, conqueror of Palestine, 
has been recalled to Egypt and made 
Special High Commissioner with su- 
preme civil and military authority. At 
the same time that these strong meas- 
ures are being taken to put down revolt 
the British Government is trying to 
conciliate the Nationalists by permit- 
ting Zaghlul Pasha and his associates 
to leave Malta and go to Paris. 

Their hope of securing American 
support for their rebellion has been met 
by notification delivered to General 
Allenby by the American Consul Gen- 
eral at Cairo 
that the President of the United States 
recognizes the British protectorate over 


Egypt, which was proclaimed by His Ma- 
jesty’s Government on December 18, 1914. 
In according this recognition, the President 
must of necessity reserve for further dis- 
cussion details thereof, along the question 
of the modification of any rights which may 
be entailed in this decision. In this con- 
nection, I desire to say that the President 
and the American people have every sym- 
pathy with the legitimate aspirations of the 
Egyptian people for a further measure of 
self-government, but they view with regret 
any effort to obtain a realization of those 
aspirations by a resort to violence. 


For several weeks 
The Haret.and ow two Bris are 

planes with their 
crews of two men each have been 
champing the bit up in Newfoundland 
waiting for favorable weather to start 
on an attempted flight across the At- 
lantic. But the weather has refused to 
be favorable. The two British pairs of 
fliers are going at the matter in an 
eminently “sporting” style, since they 
are trusting to nothing but the ability 
of their fast machines to fly the 2600 
miles from Newfoundland to Ireland 
without mishap. 

The British aviators are naturally 
anxious to get away and to have a try 
at least at being the first to go from 
America to Europe by air. In addition 
there is the prize offered by the Lon- 
don Daily Mail of $50,000 for the first 
successful trans-Atlantic flight. 

Meanwhile, the United States Navy 
is going about the same matter in a 
more practical, if possibly less sport- 
ing, manner. Last week three regula- 
tion Navy seaplanes, each with a crew 
of six, set out from Rockaway Beach, 
on Long Island, to fly first to New- 
foundland and so on across the Atlan- 
tic. Two of the planes reached Halifax, 
a distance of 540 miles, in nine hours 
without incident; but the third was 
compelled to stop at Chatham on Cape 
Cod for repairs and adjustments. The 
two planes which reached Halifax 
without interruption of their journey 
started again the next morning and 
went on to Trepassey in Newfound- 
land, where the final “‘hop-off” for the 
trans-Atlantic flight is to be made. The 
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run to Trepassey, a distance of 460 
miles, was made by one of the planes 
in seven and a half hours, while the 
other was obliged to return to Halifax 
for slight repairs to a propeller, but 
subsequently went on and reached its 
destination without further incident. 

The Navy planes, like their British 
confréres, were obliged to wait at the 
jumping off place for better weather. 
While the two were waiting, the “lame 
duck” of the original trio made its re- 
pairs and came hurrying after. The 
flight to Halifax was made by NC-4, 
the wounded one, in remarkably fast 
time for such a heavy type. The run 
was made at a speed of ninety-eight 
miles an hour. But further bad luck was 
lying in wait for the laggard. She was 
obliged to turn back to Halifax again 
when she had gone 20 miles on her way. 

The attempt of the Navy fliers to 
cross the ocean is being made with the 
full coéperation of the seagoing 
branch of the service. Cruisers and de- 
stroyers and battleships are stationed 
at intervals along the course which the 
planes follow, ready to respond to any 
wireless call that they may receive 
from any of the trio that gets into 
trouble. 

While the planes were waiting for 
fair winds and an encouraging barome 
eter, a still more tortoiselike contest- 
ant for air honors set out from Mon- 
tauk Point to go to Newfoundland 
direct. It was the “blimp” or dirigible 
balloon C-5, also belonging to the 
United States Navy. The C-5 made the 
flight to St. Johns, Newfoundland, with- 
out a stop, in twenty-five hours and 
forty minutes, and intended to attempt 
a voyage from Newfoundland direct to 
Ireland, instead of by way of the 
Azores, as is the plan for the Navy 
planes. But while it was anchored at 
St. Johns overnight heavy winds tore 
the C-5 from its moorings and blew it 
out to sea. A British steamer found it 
derelict some hours later eighty miles 
east. 


The fifth and last Liberty 
Loan went over the mark 
with a rush—just as the 
first four had done—in the last hours 
of the campaign. The subscriptions 
came in so fast that it will be a fort- 
night before the final official figures 
are ready. But there. seems to be no 
doubt that the whole amount subscribed 
for will be nearer six billion dollars 
than four and a half billion, the amount 
asked for. It is estimated that fifteen 
million persons have bought the Vic- 
tory Loan notes. This is a smaller num- 
ber than subscribed for either the Third 
or the Fourth loan, which were bought 
by seventeen and twenty-one million re- 
spectively. But it is clear that the pres- 
ent loan was taken by individual sub- 
scribers, without material assistance 
from the banks. This means that the 
notes will be bought out of the people’s 
savings, which is precisely the way in 
which Government undertakings are 
best financed, for the general good as 
well as for the cultivation of the indi- 
vidual’s habits of thrift. 


Victory 
for the Loan 
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A STAR REPORTER OF AMERICAN BASEBALL 
Lee Wong followed the game first in Hongkong where his baseball stories made him famous. 
Now he is writing up baseball in San Francisco—this photograph shows him at his desk turning 
out the day’s copy. During a baseball game he uses a telescope to see the fine points of each play 


The Plight of - ped hes — — 

: 0 the railways o 
the Ratireade the country under Fed- 
eral control accumulated a deficit of 
$192,000,000. This unfortunate condi- 
tion arises from the simple fact that 
the operating expenses of the railroads 
are increasing more rapidly than the 
operating revenues. In this first quarter 
the railroads took in 37 per cent more 
revenue than the average for the three 
preceding years; but at the same time 
they spent for the operation of the 
roads 81 per cent more than the three 
year average. 

Mr. Walker D. Hines, Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, offers these comments 
on the figures set forth above. To a 
large extent, he says, the unfavorable 
results for these three months are due 
to the fact that business has fallen off 
and that expenses could not be corre- 
spondingly readjusted. The loss, there- 
fore, largely arises in connection with 
the period of readjustment thru which 
the country is going. Industrial enter- 
prizes generally, Mr. Hines dec'ares, 
have suffered embarrassment on account 
of the fact that business has been cur- 
tailed so much more rapidly than ex- 
penses could be cut down. The railroad 
business is probably the most inelastic 
of all businesses, and shows more un- 
favorably than any other the embar- 
rassing effects of readjustment. 

The Director General declares that 
every effort is being made to readjust 
the costs of railroad operation to meet 
the existing conditions; but he admits 
that in the railroad business it is much 
more hopeful to expect improvement 
in the net result from an increase in 
revenues than from savings in the cost 
of operation. But precisely such an im- 
provement in revenue he expects as the 
year goes on. Such an increase in earn- 
ings is particularly to be expected be- 
cause of the enormous crops that are 
in prospect. On the subject of an in- 


crease of railroad rates to meet the ex- 
isting deficit, Mr. Hines has this to say: 


The present unfavorable results naturally 
lead to agitation of the question whether 
there ought to be an increase in rates. _My 
own judgment is that the present conditions 
are too abnormal to serve as a basis for 
any general change in the level of rates 
and that it is preferable to defer action on 
that subject until there shall have been a 
fuller opportunity to get a more reliable, 
and possibly a more normal, measure of the 
conditions, meanwhile resorting to every 
practicable economy, studying the situation 
with the greatest care, and keeping the pub- 
lie fully informed as to developments. 


Mr. Rootonthe The parlous condi- 
Railroad Problem 40° of the railroad 

business as dis- 
closed by the steadily increasing dis- 
crepancy, on the wrong side, between 
receipts and expenditures, has aroused 
vigorous discussions of the questions 





LABOR’S MAGNA CHARTA 


What President Wilson thinks of 
the nine points for the internation- 
al regulation of labor conditions 
may be seen from this cablegram: 

The labor program which the 
Conference of Peace has adopted 
as a part of the Treaty of Peace 
constitutes one of the most impor- 
tant achievements of the new day, 
in which the interests of labor are 
to be systematically and intelli- 
gently safeguarded and promoted. 
Amidst the multitude of other inter- 
ests this great step forward is apt | 
to be overlooked, and yet no other || 
single thing that has been done || 
will help more to stabilize condi- | 
tions of labor throughout the world || 
and ultimately relieve the unhappy 

| 
| 
| 











conditions which in too many | 
places have prevailed. Personally | 
I regard this as one of the most || 
gratifying achievements of the | 
Conference. 
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of Government ownership, operation 
and regulation. A strong demand has 
arisen for the return of the railroads 
to private control, but with certain new 
safeguards which will protect the in- 
terests of the stockholders more secure- 
ly than has been the case in the past. 
There have been three stages in the 
relations of the Government and the 
railroads. In the first the railroads did 
as they pleased without any Govern- 
ment control. In the second the Gov- 
ernment assumed definite control over 
the rates which the railroads were to 
charge. In the third the Government 
fixed not only the rates which the rail- 
roads might charge, but the hours of 
work that they must permit their work- 
ers to enjoy and hence to a certain de- 
gree the wages that the railroads must 
pay. After the third stage came the 
period of Government operation in 
which, of course, the Government de- 
termines everything. The problem now 
is, What shall be done next? 

On this subject Mr. Elihu Root has 
exprest very definite convictions. In a 
letter to the president of the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Se- 
curities, Mr. Root set forth these con- 
siderations: 


I think you have put your hook into the 
key log of the jam in which our railroads 
are piled up without power to move for- 
all and I think no one else has. We are 
now about to terminate the abnormal con- 
dition of Government operation for war 
purposes. It is apparent that the people of 
the country do not wish to enter upon a 
permanent system of Government opera- 
tion. The railroads are to be returned to 
private ownership, and they cannot be per- 
mitted to go back to the uncontrolled op- 
eration of the earlier period. Surely, also, 
some provision must made to prevent 
the continuance of the steady progress to- 
ward bankruptcy which characterized the 
decade before the Government took posses- 
sion in 1917. 

The destruction of values in the $17,- 

.000,000 of securities representing the 
railroad investment of the counrty, in which 
one-half the people of the United States 
are interested directly or indirectly, is rea- 
son enough. The fact that one-quarter of 
the savings of the 30,000,000 people hold- 
ing policies in the great life insurance com- 
panies is invested thru those companies in 
railroad securities should be sufficient in 
itself. That, however, is only a small part 
of the reason for some arrangement which 
will maintain the value of those securities. 

Railroad securities are a chief basis of 
credit upon which depends all the business 
of the country, aud if that business be de- 
stroyed, the consequences to all American 
froapersty will be incalculably disastrous. 

foreover, our country must go on in our 
development. We are only beginning; we 
must not stop, and enterprize cannot go 
on without the development of transporta- 
tion, which is impossible if the credit of 
the transportation companies be destroyed. 

If Congress follows your suggestion and 
fixes a fair rate of return for the railroads 
of each rate-making district as a whole, 
and requires the rate-making authorities to 
fix rates which will presumptively yield 
that rate of return, and then requires that 
In case any particular road makes more 
than the prescribed return, the excess shall 
be taken by the Government and disposed 
of equitably, as you propose, to promote 
the public interest in transportation, there 
1s no reason why railroad credit should not 
be reéstablished and railroad development 
proceed promptly, and with it the develop- 
ment of the business of the country. 

This being done, all the rest of thesc 
elaborate plans become mere machinery— 
much of it unnecessary machinery—includ- 
ing doubtless many useful provisions and 
some necessary provisions which are ad- 
equately provided for in your plan also. 


There'll Be Pl When the Allied 
ae ~ tag nations needed food 


in order to beat 
Germany, the United States planned to 
raise such a crop of wheat as the world 
had never imagined, much less seen, 
before. Land was sown to wheat which 
had never raised a crop of the world’s 
premier cereal. The stars in their 
courses seem to be fighting for us. The 
Government report of the condition of 
the winter wheat crop, just made pub- 
lic, reveals that the crop will run to 
900,000,000 bushels, unless some ex- 
traordinary catastrophe occurs. This 
is an increase of one-third over the yield 
of the banner year of 1914. 

The wheat, the report declares, came 
thru the winter and the trying month 
of March in almost perfect condition. 

An interesting feature of the situa- 
tion is that about one-quarter of the 
winter wheat crop will be raised south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, for winter 
wheat is now being grown in some 
southern states where it had never 
been raised before. 


The late, wet spring has delayed the 
planting of the spring wheat crop until 
there may possibly be a decrease of 
acreage as compared with last year, in- 
stead of an increase as had been ex- 
pected. But the delay has not been 
without its’ advantages, since the 
ground is thoroly well prepared and 
well filled with moisture. In the 
southern sections of the wheat belt, 
where seeding has been possible, there 
is an increase of something like 25 per 
cent in acreage; but in the northern 
sections, which are of course the more 
extensive, the seeding is hardly begun. 

Unless all signs fail, the world 
should not be*short of bread during 
the coming year. It seems probable 
that the North American continent will 
produce about 40 per cent of all the 
wheat raised in the world; and that the 
United States and Canada will have 
between 650,000,000 and 700,000,000 
bushels to export, which will be more 
than enough to make up the deficien- 
cies that may result from after the war 
conditions in the rest of the world. 
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BETTER GIVE THE OLD GIRL A LITTLE REST IF THEY WANT HER TO LAY ANY 
GOLDEN EGGS 























Photographs Courtesy U. 8. Marine Corps 


“I do not see how the most beautiful and impressive monuments that a loving country can erect to the memory of its sons can touch 


and the dead soldier's gun and 


steel 


helmet.” This is the little wire 


the heart as these simple scattered graves dug where the boys fell and only marked by a simple wooden cross, the American ensign 
enclosed graveyard near 


Belleau. Wood 


WHERE AMERICA TURNED THE TIDE 


EICHEPREY, Cantigny, Chateau 
Thierry, St. Mihiel and the Ar- 
gonne are the five imperishable 
French names that must remain 
forever engraved on the hearts of all 
true Americans. They mark the suc- 
cessive milestones of the advance of the 
American troops from the time they 
took over the first front line trench in 
the spring of 1918 to the final victory 
in November that sealed the doom of 
Germany. Seicheprey was the town 
where on April 21 the Twenty-sixth 
(New England National Guard) Divi- 
sion under General Clarence Edwards 
held the line and repulsed Germany’s 
first onslaught upon our troops. Can- 
tigny is forever memorable as the first 
village taken by American soldiers in 
an advance attack. This feat of honor 
belongs to the First Division of the 
Regular Army commanded by General 
Robert Lee Bullard. Chateau Thierry 
was Germany’s Gettysburg. There the 
Second Division with the famous 
marines and the Third Division first 
stopped Germany’s great drive for vic- 
tory. The wiping out of the St. Mihiel 
salient was the first army maneuver 
planned and carried out exclusively by 
the American High Command. It broke 
all records during the war for ground 
gained and prisoners captured in one 
drive. The Argonne forest was the 
head of the snake which America was 
pounding while the French and the 
English to the north were pushing back 
its body and the Belgians its tail. The 
capture of the Argonne, as General 
Pershing has said, made possible the 
cutting of the enemy’s main line of 
communication and nothing but sur- 
render and the armistice could have 
saved Germany from destruction then. 
Of these five battlefields of imperish- 
able glory I have already described 
two, Seicheprey and Cantigny, in The 
Independent of August 3 and 10, 1918. 
But tho the marines had taken Belleau 
Wood before I left Europe for home, 
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BY HAMILTON HOLT 


I was in America when our troops be- 
gan the advance at Chateau Thierry on 
July 17 that marked the turn of the 
tide of war. 

Accordingly, no sooner had I arrived 
again in Paris last January than I be- 
took myself to the familiar G 2 at 10 
Rue St. Anne where the section of the 
American General Staff that had to 
deal with censorship, the gathering and 
disseminating of information, prepara- 
tion of maps, and the like had its offices. 
I found that the press section had been 
moved to 37 Rue Bassano, just off the 
Champs Elysees in the region of the 
American Embassy and General Persh- 
ing’s headquarters. Over there I found 
none of the old familiar faces. My 
friends of last May had all been scat- 
tered to the four corners of France, but 
Lieutenant Reynolds was most gracious, 
and General Parker, a young West 
Pointer who had done valiant work on 
the field in action and who was the 
first American to lead our forces into 
Luxembourg after the armistice, read- 
ily arranged for Mrs. Holt and myself 
to visit Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel and 
the Argonne as the guests of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force. The Chateau 
Thierry trip could be made in one day 
as it was within easy motoring dis- 
tance of Paris. So on January 30 we 
took an early breakfast and found our- 
selves a few minutes thereafter in a 
familiar coffee-colored Cadillac car 
with U. S. A. painted in large white let- 
ters on the side, and red, white and 
blue bands on the wind shield. Besides 
ourselves there were Chester M. 
Wright, the well known American jour- 
nalist, and Captain E. T. Miller, who 
acted as escort. 

A light blanket of snow had fallen 
the day before and by the time we 
passed beyond the environs of Paris 
into the open country it was evident 
that we would not have as realistic a 
view of the battletorn landscape as if 
the mantle of white had not covered the 


scarred earth. How different was this 
trip from those I took last spring from 
Paris to the front. Now there were no 
sentries at the cross roads to challenge 
us and read our passports. No longer 
did we pass the never-ending lines of 
heavy trucks lumbering to the front 
laden with ammunition and supplies 
and coming back empty, their drivers 
covered from top to toe with the thick 
white coating of the dust of France. 
We honked thru the familiar towns 
and villages, but except for an occa- 
sional stray soldier, evidently just de- 
mobilized, there was not a uniform to 
be seen. Occasionally we passed batches 
of German prisoners leisurely mending 
the roads. They stared at us with idle 
curiosity. We spun thru Meaux, La 
Ferté, Marigny, and the great bare 
hills and the checkered patches of wood- 
land between and at last arrived at 
the battle area. The destruction and 
devastation were nothing compared to 
those parts of France where the lines 
had been mostly stationary during the 
war, but there were shell craters here 
and there and an occasional great gash 
in a farm building where a shell had 
torn thru. The spectacle, however, was 
thrilling to my wife, who was getting 
her first sight of war’s devastation. We 
left the main road at Lucy and in a 
few minutes drew up at the side of a 
broad field where we left the car. The 
field ran up into the wooded hill on its 
further side and there we saw the im- 
mortal Belleau Wood, now rechristened 
by the French “The Wood of the Amer- 
ican Marines.” Except for the shell 
holes everywhere and the splintered 
trees it was a typically New England 
looking scene with its patches of wood- 
ed hills,.open cultivated fields, little 
green valleys and winding streams. 
The sight that first attracted our at- 
tention was a little square graveyard 
a few yards to our left surrounded by 
a wire fence stretched from wooden 
posts. In this yard, buried shoulder to 
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shoulder, were four rows of American 
boys, perhaps a hundred altogether. 
They must have fallen in the woods 
beyond and been brought here by their 
comrades after those furious five days 
of fighting in June, where the marine 
corps was almost annihilated, and 
doubtless would have been complete- 
ly annihilated save for the rein- 


forcements of the New England boys * 


of the Twenty-sixth Division and the 
Lumberjacks of Michigan and Minne- 
sota of the Thirty-second Division. We 
now know that 5199 marines were killed 
or wounded on this battlefield before 
they were relieved. At the head of each 
grave was a little wooden cross with 
the soldier’s name painted on it and 
above the intersection of the cross a 
circular tin disc on which was stamped 
the red, white and blue colors of Amer- 
ica. Three sets of weather beaten rusty 
rifles were stacked down the center of 
the graveyard and against their 
stocks rested several faded 


is as it should be, but I do not 
see how the most beautiful and 
impressive monuments that a loving 
country can erect to the memory of its 
sons can touch the heart as these simple 
scattered graves dug wherever the boys 
fell and only marked by a simple wood- 
en cross, the American ensign and the 
dead soldier’s gun and steel helmet. 

We walked up the edge of the hill. 
Our boys had come over from the other 
side of the woods and weicould see the 
fox holes where the Germans had furi- 
ously dug themselves in to escape the 
deadly bombardment of our artillery. 
In one of these holes there was still to 
be seen a gruesome human skeleton— 
whether of friend or foe I could not tell. 

Altho, as I have said, an inch or two 
of snow covered the ground and a great 
deal of the debris of the battle was 
therefore concealed from our view, we 
found everywhere the earth strewn 


with military equipment and clothing 
and torn bits of khaki hanging on the 
brambles and underbrush. Here and 
there were to be seen dud bombs and 
boxes of live hand grenades. We were 
told to be specially careful not to touch 
any of these with our canes or our feet. 
Captain Miller, who had been over the 
top again and again in the Argonne 
fight and who had miraculously escaped 
without a scratch, said that it would 
doubtless be safe to touch most of these 
bombs but that he had got thru the war 
alive and he was not going to risk being 
ingloriously blown to bits at this late 
date, simply to gratify idle curiosity. 
He told me that we had whole troops 
of engineers salvaging the various bat- 
tlefields, and as we walked along we 
could hear them on the distant hills 
blowing up the bombs and munition 
dumps that could not be carted away. 
Everywhere we went the wood was in- 

tersected with dugouts and 





wreaths of flowers. On some of 
the bayonets still dangled khaki 
colored steel helmets, each per- 
forated by bullet holes. I start- 
ed to read the names on the 
wooden cross pieces thinking 
possibly that I might come on 
some one I knew, but there were 
two million American boys who 
came over to France and I soon 
realized the chance of finding a 
friend was infinitesmal. I no- 
ticed also along the roadsides, 
by the brink of the little stream 
and even scattered haphazard 
here and there thruout the open 
fields little isolated American 
graves, and almost always the 
steel helmet of the boy who lay 
beneath hung from the top of 
the cross. In due time the 








numerous trenches. It was a mir- 
acle how men could fight in such 
a tangled jungle. 

In the old days Belleau Wood 
was a hunting preserve. In the 
center of it was an ancient 
hexagonal hunting lodge. It was 
in the form of a tower and 
doubtless the hunters used to 
watch from its topmost windows 
for the approaching game. It 
had been riddled by our bat- 
teries, and when we entered it 
we picked up a bayonet as a 
souvenir in the bottom of the 
fireplace. The scarred walls of 
the lodge were already covered 
with the names of soldiers and 
visitors in accordance with our 
American custom of disfiguring 
historic places. I noticed the 








United States proposes to erect 
fine enclosures about the graves 
of her sons who have died in 
France and to put suitable 
monuments of a permanent 
character in all of them. This 


In the old days Belleau Wood was a hunting preserve 
and in the center of it was an ancient heragonal hunting 
lodge. It had been riddled by our batteries and when we 
entered it we picked up a bayonet as a souvenir in the 
bottom of the fireplace. The scarred walls of the lodge 
were already covered with names in accordance with 
our American custom of disfiguring historic places 


names of a score of Massachv- 
setts boys pencilled on the wal) 
and among these I read, “for 
the glory of the world,” signed 
by the name of Samuel Gom- 
pers. On leaving this tower we 
plunged [Continued on page 301 
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The white boulders in Belleau Wood, now rechristened “The Woods of the American Marines,” where our troops met the enemy 











HE Pali” DEMOCRACY’S VANGUARD 2 7nrne 


spirit the 

most demo- 
cratic country of 
the Far East. It is 
for this reason 
that upon the out- 
break of the pres- 
ent war, even be- 
fore the entry of 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


IN THE FAR EAST 


BY MAXIMO M. KALAW 


OF THE PHILIPPINES 


UNIVERSITY 


farms in the~«Phil- 
ippines, and that 
96 per cent of these 
farms are:in the 
hands of Filipinos. 
In other words, 
there. are, of the 
10,000,000 Fili- 
pinos, over 8,000,- 





the United States, 
the Filipinos were 
prompt .to sympa- 
thizeé with the 
cause of the Al- 
lies, for they in- 
stinctively felt that 
democracy was on 
the side of the Al- 
lies, while autoc- 
racy was with the 
Central Powers. 
They do not have 
the blind obedience 
given to a Mikado 
which, despite its 
recognized advan- 
tages, is an endur- 
ing obstacle to the 
establishment of 
democracy in 
Japan. “The Em- 
peror of Japan,” 
says a distin- 








000 people living 
on their own 
farms, tilling their 
own soil independ- 
ent of any land- 
lord. A country 
with property so 
evenly divided, 
with a majority of 
its people free 
from the enslaving 
bondage of absen- 
tee landlords and 
factory owners, has 
certainly a chance 
of developing a sta- 
ble democratic in- 
stitution. 

It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the 
Filipino people 
should have such a 
fine optimism as 








guished Japanese 


regards their coun- 


Two Americans and five Filipinos compose the Philippine Cabinet. They are, from left try’s future. They 


writer, G. E. Uye- to right, Hon. Galicano Apacible, Secretary of Agriculture and Natural Resources; feel that they have 
hara, “is the cen- Hon. Victorino Mapa, Seoretary of Justice; Hon. O. BE. Yeater, Vice-Governor and a manifest destiny 


Secretary of Public Instruction; Hon. Francis Burton Harrison, Governor-General ; 
ter of the state as Hon. Rafael Palma, Secretary of the Interior; Hon, Alberto Barreto, Secretary of 


to fulfil as democ- 


well as the state Finance; Hon. Dionisio Jakosalem, Secretary of Commerce and Communications, Ycy’s vanguard in 


itself. He is to the 

Japanese mind the Supreme _ Be- 
ing in the Cosmos of Japan, as 
God is in the Universe to the 
Pantheistic philosopher. From him 
everything emanates; in him everything 
subsists; there is nothing on the soil of 
Japan existent independent of him. He 
is the sole owner of the Empire, the 
author of law, justice, privilege and 
honor, and the symbol of the unity of 
the Japanese nation.” The same author 
confesses that “this mental habit of the 
people is a great obstacle to the healthy 
development of representative govern- 
ment. The masses of Japan still main- 
tain a reverential attitude toward the 
Government, and look upon the Gov- 
ernment officials as superiors; they 
still cannot quite realize that the Gov- 
ernment is by the people.” 

Contrast this with the political phil- 
osophy the Filipino leaders of the past 
have endeavored to instil in the minds 
of the people and the unstinted adher- 
ence of the people to the cause of de- 
mocracy. Apolinario Mabini, the guid- 
ing intellect of the Philippine revolu- 
tion, has driven home to the people the 
following creed of democracy: “Thou 
shalt not recognize in the country the 
authority of any person who has not 
been elected by thee and by thy coun- 
trymen; for authority emanates from 
God, and as God speaks in the con- 
science of every man, the person desig- 
nated and proclaimed by the conscience 
of a whole people is the only one who 
can use true authority.” The National 
Constitution adopted by the Filipino 
representatives at Malolog.in 1898 sol- 
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emnly declares that “sovereignty re- 
sides exclusively in the people.” Add to 
this the schooling in democracy we have 
had for twenty years under American 
guidance, and we may realize how far 
ahead of her Oriental sisters the Phil- 
ippines are in the establishment and 
maintenance of democratic institutions. 

The present government of the Phil- 
ippines, with all its inherent faults be- 
cause it was framed by an alien Con- 
gress, has certainly made it possible to 
send to the front to direct the affairs 
of the nation men who enjoy undoubt- 
ed popularity. Altho not elected at 
large, but simply by their districts and 
later elevated to their posts by the rep- 
resentative organs of the people, the 
three foremost leaders of the party in 
power—Speaker Sergio Osmefia, Senate 
President Manuel L. Quezon, and Scc- 
retary of the Interior Rafael Palma— 
are recognized by all the Filipinos to be 
the ablest men in the party. One of the 
requisites, the most fundamental one, in 
a democracy is therefore fulfilled: that 
the leaders of the party in power who 
enjoy the greatest popular support 
should be given the direction of gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

But there is another factor which 
will cause democracy in the Philippines 
to succeed. We have not only a per- 
centage of literacy above that of any 
country in South America, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Argentine Repub- 
lic, but we have also a distribution of 
property favorable to the growth of 
democratic institutions. The recent 
census taken in 1918 tells us that there 


Asia, and are in- 
tent upon carrying out in practise the 
principles of American governmental 
institutions. This destiny can be best 
fulfilled under an independent govern- 
ment, with a sovereignty legally and 
openly vested in the people of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. As it is today, with all 
the autonomy that the Filipinos have, 
their present situation is a travesty 
upon democracy. The basis of democracy 
is the sovereignty of the people; that 
is, that the people are the foundation 
of all power from whom everything 
emanates, and all governmental institu- 
tions are simply instrumentalities set 
up by the people themselves. At pres- 
ent the Philippines is but a mere crea- 
ture of the United States. All her privi- 
leges and autonomy are but concessions 
from a generous guardian rather than 
birthrights. Even the American Con- 
stitution has been held to be inappli- 
cable to the Philippines, and our Bill of 
Rights has been granted us thru the 
kindness of an alien Congress. 

If the American people wish to make 
democracy in the Philippines a success, 
they must allow the Filipino people to 
establish an independent Republic and 
turn over to that republic all the sov- 
ereign powers which, by right and by 
the very principle of democracy itself, 
belongs to them. In that way, and in 
that way alone, can the Filipino peo- 
ple make true their claim that they are 
really democracy’s vanguard in the Far 
East, imbued with the loftiest ideals 
of American institutions and capable of 
establishing a government “of the peo- 
ple, for the people, and by the people.” 
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TWO U. 8S. NAVY CHANCES FOR THE TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 
- he big dirigible, 0-5, made a record breaking flight from Long Island to St. John’s, Newfoundland, over 1000 alien in less than 
w ki siz hours, but was blown to sea from its moorings before it could start the transatlantic flight. The seaplane, NO-4, is one 
of three sister planes that on May 15 had flown safely to Trepassey Bay and were waiting for fair weather to “hop across” 
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Hardly a build- 
ing in Verdun. 
is unscathed by 
shell-fire. The 
wide stretch to 
the left shows 
some of its 
worst effects. 
In the central 
background’ is 
the cathedral, 
and to the right 
the River Meuse, 
which runs thru. 
the city. The 
fortifications in 
the foreground 
are part of the 
defenses so gal- 
lantly held by 
the French 
thruout the war. 
Beneath the city 
of Verdun is a. 
huge subterra- 
nean fortress, 
seventeen me- 
ters under solid 
rock and prac- 
tically shell- 
proof. Here the 
army of defense 
established _ it- 
self, but it 
fought in the 
open __ trenches 
farther front 
against the Ger- 
man  offensives 
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WHY THE SALOON WILL STAY 


BY F. GREGORY HARTSWICK 


HE saloon has passed. Its hours, 
while not yet completed, are 
numbered. With the passing of 
John Barleycorn passes his 

house. Ave atqne vale! What now? 
Something now, certainly. The saloon 
has been a part of our existence for so 
long that it has come to be an institu- 
tion; and institutions leave gaps when 
they die. The particular’ gap left by the 
saloon is not a lack of artificial stimu- 
lation; the taking away of alcohol is 
more like the removal of a malignant 
growth, that leaves the body better for 
its removal. But the taking away of 
the places where alcohol was sold takes 
away from many men their only place 
of social intercourse with their own 
kind. It is this gap that must be filled. 
The recognition of this necessity has 
brought about the adoption of many 
ideas for supplying the social needs of 
man, particularly in the large cities. 
The more sparsely settled districts ap- 
parently have no need of any formal 
substitute for the saloon. Reports from 
many of the already dry states, espe- 
cially those in the West, wou'd ind:cate 
that the problem of substitution has 
taken care of itself; or rather that there 
has been no problem of substitution. 
The saloon properties have been taken 
over by other forms of business; the 
former habitues, once accustomed to 
getting along without their drinks, have 
gone to the cigar stores or the barber 
shops or the lobbies of hotels for their 
reports of the baseball scores and their 
gossip; and life runs on much as usual. 
But the city presents another aspect. 
The population of whole counties in the 
rural districts are crowded into a few 
blocks in the centers of industry. Some 


place must be provided for the relaxa- 
tion of this population—places where 
the men can take their hard-won ease, 
read, smoke, play games—yes, loaf—in 
short, do what they please. These places 
were once provided by the saloon; what 
is to provide them now? 

The answers to this question are vari- 
ous, but the variety appears mainly in 
the methods suggested, the replies be- 
ing substantially the same in fact. The 
establishment of community centers, 
where the people can meet and do what 
they want to for recreation, is the basic 
plan. 

In the densely populated sections of 
our cities the community center has 
long been an established fact; but—and 
here is the vital point—not a paying 
business. And as long as it was not a 
paying business it partook of the na- 
ture of organized charity, and as such 
was regarded by the people it minis- 
tered to with a certain amount of natu- 
ral suspicion. The objects of charity 
suffer long and are kind; but in a na- 
tion whose Government is of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, it is 
only natural that the primary test of 
any institution should be the applica- 
tion of the three Lincolnian preposi- 
tions. Until they fit accurately the in- 
stitution is not truly national, that is 
to say not truly successful. The aver- 
age American has a pair of large, prac- 
tical feet, and he prefers to stand on 
them. without the help of artificial sup- 
ports. As John Collier well said, “. . . 
the day of personally conducted tours 
of the people into higher realms, hand- 
led and tongue-tied, is at an end. The 
people prefer to conduct their own 
tours. This statement applies alike to 


culture, politics, or morals. The people 
are learning that nobody but themselves 
has charge of their own salvation.” 

The community center, then, must 
pay for itself; it must yield full return 
on the capital invested in it. Only so 
can it be successful; only so can it be 
the stronghold of democracy that it 
should be. There must be no artificial- 
ity of atmosphere about the place; no 
obvious effort to impress the casual 
comer that here all men are equal; no 
sedulous nursing of the air of democ- 
racy by watchful overseers. 

Is this possible? Obviously it is. The 
community centers have flourished de- 
spite the keen competition of the saloon; 
remove that competition and the center 
will soon become not only self-support- 
ing but profitable. 


HE plans for the establishment of 

community centers vary from the 
large recreation house, with facilities 
for theatrical performances, community 
“sings,” games, reading and just plain 
loafing, to the small club for one class 
—men, boys, girls, women, or small 
children—with its operation specialized 
for the needs of whatever class it min- 
isters to. In the latter field the settle- 
ments organized thruout the cities are 
doing work which will undoubtedly es- 
tablish their enterprizes on the desir- 
able of-by-for basis ere long. Mr. E. F. 
Hanaburgh, director of the men’s and 
boys’ clubs branch of the Lenox Hill 
Settlement in New York City, stated 
the case in a nutshell when he said in 
the course of a tour of his clubs, “Once 
let capital see that here is a profitable 
investment and capital will run to take 
advantage of it. The club is bound to 
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The “brass rail temperance bar” of the Salvation Army is a converted saloon that solves a prohibition problem and is a paying business 
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take the place of the saloon, and there 
is no reason why it should not take its 
place as a business as well as an enter- 
prize for the betterment of conditions.” 

Such clubs as the Lenox Hill Settle- 
ment has organized form a very good 
solution of the problem. They embody 
all the features which made the saloon 
a social center; they have pool and bil- 
liard tables, card tables, newspapers 
and magazines, a soft drink bar and a 
small restaurant, and plenty of chairs 
in which it is possible to indulge the 
desire to do nothing at all, should that 
desire assert itself. It is to the res- 
taurant, the bar, and the games that 
the club must look for its income if it 
is to establish itself firmly as an insti- 
tution of democracy; any suggestion of 
dues or membership is bound to produce 
a certain atmosphere of exclusiveness. 
Any man must be able to enter at any 
time in any garb; eat, drink, play, rest, 
pay, and leave or not, as he pleases. 
That this is commercially possible is 
the view not only of the members of the 
settlement committees but also of many 
men who now own saloon properties. 
A number of saloon-owners express 
their intentions to open places like the 
clubs soon after prohibition goes into 
effect. 

The Salvation Army has opened sev- 
eral “Temperance Bars,” in which are 
preserved all the features of the saloon 
(except alcoholic drinks), even to the 
traditional brass rail. These bars have 
been a great success with the returning 
soldiers and sailors of our expedition- 
ary force, and as with the clubs should 
have no great trouble in conducting a 
paying business once the competition 
of the saloon is removed. They serve as 
refuges from the rigors of the weather 
as well as from the even worse hard- 
ships of. the furnished room; their 
lights are bright and inviting; the wan- 


dering male can be sure to find some 
of the gang there when he has nothing 
to do of an evening. It is to be hoped 
that the word “Temperance,” with its 
concomitant smugness, will disappear 
from their signs, and that the institu- 
tions will take their places as bars pure 
and simple. As such they will fill a 
shortly-to-be-felt want. 

The war has left in its troubled wake 
certain well-organized, well-grounded 
services, with plenty of capital to start 
out with. The War Camp Community 
Service, with approximately fifteen mil- 
lion dollars in its coffers, can do a lot 
of good work, and undoubtedly will. 
The Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A., 
with their tremendous resources, can 
easily support the community-center 
movement till it is firmly fixed on its 
own feet. These institutions can fur- 
nish for the boy and young man things 
which the saloon never could—athletics, 
physical training under competent in- 
structors, the fostering of the spirit of 
sportsmanship that is the first step to- 
ward good citizenship. And for the men 
and women of the community to which 
they minister they can provide facili- 
ties for theatrical performances, pro- 
fessional or amateur, or organized sing- 
ing. Not enough has been made of the 
tendency of folks to sing when they get 
together. In these United States we 
have few folksongs and dances—possi- 
bly because of the lack of a professional 
peasantry—but we have the Original 
Cosmic Urge which prompts our people 
to sing in harmony whenever there are 
two or three gathered together. Harry 
Barnhart recognized this urge; and the 
outcome of his recognition was the 
Song and Light Nights in Central Park, 
New York City, some three years ago. 
They were  successful—of course. 
The people were doing it—it was 
their own work, their own enthu- 


siasm that made the festivals; it showed 
them the possibilities of community 
singing, and gave them the same de- 
lightful, spine-tickling thrill that comes 
to the scratch quartet when it success- 
fully negotiates a new “Swipe.” 

The clubs and the community centers 
give to the people the two sides of leis- 
ure life: the side upon which the sexes 
are segregated, and the side on which 
they mingle. There are moments when 
man wishes to commune with man, and 
woman with woman, each without the 
other sex. The small club or coffee-house 
provides refuge for the male should he 
desire to remove himself from feminine 
society, as does the tea-room for the 
women. The community center provides 
space and opportunity for amicable 
mingling on equal grounds. Both phases 
are necessary, and both are being pro- 
vided for. 


— is with us already an institu- 
tion which has gone so far to serve 
as a substitute for the saloon, and will 
go farther when the saloon ceases to be. 
This is the movie. Even before prohibi- 
tion became a fact the liquor interests 
were bitter in their opposition to the 
motion-picture industry. The movie has 
been’ since its development into a na- 
tional factor, a mighty rival of booze 
as a means of getting away from the 
cares that infest the day, and we must 
look to it for assistance in providing 
opportunities for the social intercourse 
that makes for the true democracy. 
With the individual club taking care 
of small groups and the large center 
accommodating the many, there need 
be no fear that the natural demand for 
a forum and a meeting place will not 
be amply supplied. Add to these organ- 
izations the vast entertainment power 
of the moving picture houses, and the 
need for self- [Continued on page 300 
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The Boys’ Olub of the Lenow Hill Settlement makes its headquarters in a former saloon where sociability remains, but drinks are soft 








FIVE POEMS 


BY WILLARD WATTLES 


The Pilots 


O Captain, say, the clouds are black with thunder, 
The ship is tossing at the wind’s wild will, 

The foaming white-caps hiss and slip from under, 
The mighty engine’s throbbing heart is still,— 

Where are we drifting in this night of error? 
Hysteric pilots wrangle at the wheel; 

Without a rudder, toward the glooming terror, 
The great ship lurches on unbalanced keel. 


“O thou of little faith, am I not able,”— 

I hear my Captain’s answer brave and strong— 
“When every anchor slips her faithless cable, 

To guide the ship that I have kept so long? 
The little pilots at each other railing 

Soon fall asleep and all their strife forget, 
While I who set the fleets of time to sailing 

Have thy great Nation in My guidance yet.” 


Love 


Love is such a strange thing. 

It comes in homely guise; 
And yet unto a simple man 

It gives both tongue and eyes. 


A Song for Israfel 


Oh, for the strength to strike one splendid note 
Flaming forever tremendous in Time’s throat, 

A song that leaps to lips of eager men, 

Not knowing why, who sing my song again 

And rattle all the raftered roof above them, 
Remembering how a dead man dared to love them. 


Oh, for a heart to set the world afire, 

The white youth swooning in his own desire, 
The white maid wandering in windy places 
Where every shadow looms with tiny faces, 

And little hands reach up so soft for clinging, 
While all the time it’s my song they are singing. 


Oh, for one hour the bounds of sense transcending 
When faith believes, but without comprehending; 
When soul goes out to meet upon the road 

That leads to nowhere, messengers of God; 

When brain discerns that in this body lies 

A something bigger than all mysteries. 


Oh, for a friend to walk that road with me, 

The long white pathway to eternity, 

The road that winds around the hill of earth 

With two inns meant for sleeping, death and birth; 
We sleep at sunset but we rise at dawn, 





Beyond the hill the road to God leads on. 


Love is such a strong thing, 
It builds the world anew— 
How few there are who know it. 
How very, very few! 


Oh, for a song across the meadows flinging 
From those far hills—but what’s the use of singing? 
Can my white ashes set the world on fire? 


Beg pardon, friend, I whanged a broken lyre, 
How can there stir in such a rifted lute 
A song to strike the choiring heavens mute? 


The Movies 


Between the peopled mirrors the vaudeville audience 

Disgorged its human carnival of colors and of scents, 

Complacent mouths smiled emptily or sucked a fresh cigar, 

A gorgeous lady swathed in silks climbed to a throbbing car, 

One after one the drug-stores closed and I was left alone 

Except when haunting women hummed in meaning mono- 
tone. 


Then suddenly beside the curb I saw the swinging picks 

Of half a hundred swarthy Greeks and big *bow-legged 
Micks, 

Above the ditch the shovels scraped, I heard the chugging 
mauls 

Of fifty men in undershirts and sodden overalls, 

The city’s sewers steamed with men who faced the torch- 
lights’ glare, 

So stolidly they swung their picks, they seemed to freeze in 
air. 


So stolidly they swung their picks, so sullenly they set | 

The steel’s inquisitive sharp ‘tooth, I see them swinging yet, 

Where all the sewers of all time stretch thru the steaming 
street ; 

And all the laughter of the years goes by on idle feet; 

But there was one turned wearily within his narrow place— 

I had a brother once: he had my buried brother’s face. 


The One 


When He went out from Jordan 
To walk in Galilee, 


He went with those who loved him. 


The Twelve, and then the Three. 


When He was in the Garden 
Before the cup was done, 

He found the Three were sleeping 
And called aside the One. 


And when ’twas almost finished, 
Down from the bloody Tree 

He found the One beside him 
And His heart leapt to see 


The One, the more than brother, 
Who on his heart had lain,— 

Knew only that he loved Him, 
And felt no more His pain. 
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Susan Hale’s Letters 


UST as one decides that in the age of 

telegrams and aero mail, letter writing 
is a lost art, comes a volume of letters so 
whimsical and delightful that the theory 
breaks to bits—such are the letters of 
Susan Hale. One smiles as soon as the 
book is opened, the little pen sketches are 
so comic and unexpected, and the smile con- 
tinues, for whether Miss Hale is describing 
a reception in the White House or the 
trials of a crowded street car she has a 
knack of: seeing the funny side of things. 
Add to that a wide sympathy, a varied and 
broad experience, and her own quaint and 
vivacious way of describing people and 
events, and one understands why her 
friends saved her letters as too precious to 
destroy. 

The letters are a kaleidoscope of her ex- 
periences, as diverse as they are interest- 
ing. She knew the world well, both “the 
particular world of America, and the larger 
world about which she'so constantly trav- 
eled,” as Edward E. Hale says 1n his intro- 
duction. And to each experience, whether 
it was swimming in the Dead Sea or 
teaching school in Boston, she brought un- 


failing zest. Her letters from Spain, Egypt 


and Palestine as well as from the more 
path-worn countries of Europe give one the 
“feeling of the place,” sometimes by a col- 
loquial expression, by the description of 
a new flower, or by the “color of the town” 
as she calls it, but it is sure to be individ- 
ual. She was well known in the intellectual 
circles: of New York, Boston and Chicago, 
and the book is full of anecdotes of repre- 
sentative people of the time: a meeting 
with Emerson, breakfast with James Rus- 
sell Lowell in Paris, tea with the Cleve- 
lands at the White House. Perhaps the 
most delightful of all are her descriptions 
of Matununck, her home, if she may be said 
to have one, where she made friends with 
the country-folk and kept open house for 
her many nephews and nieces, for it is in 
describing the “common daily round” that 
she reveals her sense of humor: 

A car came along and I climbed up on it 
with difficulty, to find it was jam full and peo- 
ple sticking out of the doors and windows— 
so I had to stand outside amid the jeers of the 
populace and the severe invitation of the con- 
ductor to “step inside.’ This I would gladly 
have done, but there was no inside to step to, it 
being au grand complet. When we swept around 
the corner I nearly fell off; and thus became 


an object of loathing to the men on the platform 
who didn’t want me. 


Letters of Susan Hale, edited by Caroline P. 
Atkinson. Marshall Jones Co. 


The Government of France 


N authoritative volume by President 

Poincaré on How France Is Governed 
makes a special appeal by reason of its 
timeliness. Of late, while international 
problems have been under consideration, 
the American press has deprecated Euro- 
pean misunderstanding of our political or- 
ganization and its workings. But in this 
connection, the question might be raised, 
‘Are we any better informed concerning 
the respective governments of our allies?” 
To such as feel the need of remedying any 
defects of this nature, the present refer- 
ence book cannot be too highly recommend- 
ed. Monsieur Poincaré’s style is straight- 
forward and clear, while the chapter head- 
ings and a splendid index add materially 
to the value of the work. 
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“This is me yesterday going out to catch 
a@ car in my black lace and arctics,” 
wrote Susan Hale to Mrs. William GQ. 
Weld. The sketch is Miss Hale’s own 


Not only are the present day divisions 
and functions of the French Government 
defined, but each is prefaced by a study of 
its historical development. The Commune, 
Department, State, Constitution, Minis- 
try, Chambers, Judiciary, Public Educa- 
tion, Budget and Military Service are treat- 
ed in this way. 

From the very nature of the book, per- 
sonal opinions are not interpolated to any 
great extent, but now and then President 
Poincaré voices a sentiment well worth 
quotation. It is the true Frenchman, pa- 
triotic to the core, who speaks: 

Patriotism does not come into conflict with 
our duties toward humanity; it is, on the con- 
trary, a necessary condition of those duties. 
The best way of loving our fel'ow-men is first 
of all to love that section of humanity which 
is nearest to us, which includes us, which we 
best know. Instead of scattering our affections 
and wasting our energies, let us try to concen- 
trate them and employ them usefully in that 


corner of the world in which Nature has planted 
us. 


How France Is Governed, by Raymond Poin- 
caré. Robert M. McBride, 


With the Bards 


OETRY, unlike the best seller, that is 
made to be read and forgotten, and the 
scholarly opus, that is made to be studied 
and, alas, also forgotten, is made to 
read and read and read—to the inner ear 
and to all the other ears that can be 
brought within hearing. ‘ 
The reviewer discovered that the most 
interesting book of poetry on his shelf, 
judged by the frequency with which it had 


come off the shelf and the number of ears * 


it had reached, was also the smallest of 
the whole year: Ralph Hodgson’s Poems. 
A’ very little book, with no more than 
twenty-five titles on its few pages, and yet 
with a singularly charming personality to 
set it apart—a touch of humor, a trace of 
satire, a touch of mysticism, a vein of naive 
and unashamed sentiment, and a freshness 
in rhythm and diction that is both subtle 
and childlike. A curious light-footed per- 
sistence and rapidity of movement marks 
the measures, a movement that in its more 
serious uses is too nervous to be sonorous, 
and in lighter moods, too even to be jin- 
gling. It is a clear case of the individual 
cadence about which the vers librists speak 
so often, tho Mr. Hodgson uses only the 
simplest rhythms. “The Song of Honour,” 
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which the reviewer likes best to read aloud. 
is too long to be quoted here, but this frag- 
ment, rich in imaginative content and 
thoroly characteristic, must go in. It is 
called “Time, You Old Gipsy Man”: 


Time, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 

All things I'll give you 

Will you be my guest, 

Bells for your jennet 

Of silver the best, 

Goldsmiths shall beat you 

A great golden ring, 

Peacocks shall bow to you, 

Little boys sing, 

Oh, and sweet girls will 

Festoon you with may, 

Time, you old gipsy, 

Why hasten away? 


Last week in Babylon, 
Last night in Rome, 
Morning, and in the brush 
Under Paul’s dome; 
Under Paul’s dial 

You tighten your rein— 
Only a moment, 

And off once again ; 

Off to some city 

Now blind in the womb, 
Off to another 

Ere that’s in the tomb. 


Time, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 

Beside Mr. Hodgson’s little blue book 
stands another that the reviewer has 
already presented to almost all the 
small boys and girls of his acquaint 
ance. But perhaps nobody will enjoy 
it as much as the reviewer did when 
he heard Walter de la Mare himself—a 
gracious, twinkling man—read from Pea- 
cock Pie. To say that a new interpreter of 


‘ childhood had come to take his place beside 


Charles Kingsley and William Blake and 
Robert Louis Stevenson (tho quite unlike 
any of them) would be putting the truth 
rather stiffly. The reviewer likes better to 
say that, with the help of Heath Robin- 
son’s sympathetic drawings, the pages of 
Peacock Pie fairly run over with quaint 
and jolly whimsies about children and 
childlike grown-ups. 

All the love poems that the world has 
heard could be divided sharply into 
two groups: those that merely charm. 
and those that reveal. To the latter 
belong Emile Verhaeren’s last verses, After- 
noon, and Sara Teasdale’s Love Songs. In 
spite of a provokingly pedestrian transla- 
tion, Afternoon speaks tenderly and elo- 
quently of the love of the middle years. 
Sara Teasdale writes, as always, with flaw- 
less candor and melody and with an amaz- 
ing economy of expression. 

Sarojini Naidu’s “The Broken Wing,” 
the third of her small volumes, stands 
alongside of the Love Songs. She speaks of 
love in an alien vernacular, but with the 
same beauty of revelation. 

John Cowper Powys’s Mandragora, more 
bookish than these, will be for most readers 
less significant as a human document than 
as fantasy. It is mostly sheer music, liquid 
and melodious in form, and vague, haunting 
and suggestive in content. 

It is a far cry to Orrick Johns’s Asphalt 
—a jumble of poetic experiments ranging 
from slum verse in dialect to that hyper- 
syncopated stuff before which the layman 
stands with drooping jaw, uncertain wheth- 
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Part of “The Navy Eternal,” Bartimeus’s name for the British navy on, under and above water, at anchor in the Firth of Forth 


er to call it imagism or idiocy. The best 
thing in the book, “Second Avenue,” is also 
the most conventional. 

The reviewer has an old-fashioned notion 
that poetry is a failure unless it is nego- 
tiable—unless it passes current from poet 
to reader without too much depreciation. 
To him Mr. Untermeyer’s outstanding vir- 
tue is the sense of life and reality that fills 
most of his poems. There are real people 
in his pages, and he puts them there with 
very little intrusion of his own personality 
save a keen wit that gives many of his ob- 
servations a satirical cast. In These Times 
there is sound sentiment, trenchant irony, 
and not too much of the striving after 
effect that hampers so many of the over- 
conscious artists of the poetic revival. 

It is disappointing, after the spirit and 
vigor of “War and Laughter,” to find James 
Oppenheim thrusting himself into that 
class, but The Book of Self is inflated and 
boresome. It is a trilogy of interpretations 
of life, with the same thesis laboriously ex- 
pounded in all three poems. There is some 
glowing poetry by the way, but as a whole 
the thing undeniably sprawls. 

Poems, by Ralph Hodgson. Macmillan Co. 

Peacock Pie, by Walter de la Mare. H. Holt 

& Co. Afternoon, by Emile Verhaeren. John 

Lane. Love Songs. bv Sara Teasdale Mor. 

millan Co. Mandragora, by John Cowper 

Powys. G. Arnold Shaw. Asphalt, by Orrick 

Johns. Alfred A. Knopf. These Times, by 


Louis Untermeyer. H. Holt & Co. The Book of 
Self, by James Oppenheim. Alfred A. Knopf. 


In Europe’s Listening Gallery 


OPENHAGEN, and the Court of Den- 
mark, because of its strategic position 
and the people from all Europe who fre- 
quent it, offers a golden opportunity to get 
in close touch with European affairs. Dur- 
ing his ten years in “the listening gallery 
of Europe,” but a few hours from Berlin, 
Mr. Egan, our former Minister to Denmark, 
made the most of his opportunities and 
listened diligently and heard much. Many 
of the things which he heard he tells in his 
thoroly interesting book of memoirs. 
Perhaps the most interesting chapters 
are those that deal with the purchase by 
the United States of the Danish Antilles, 
islands most necessary to the defense of 
this country, and finally brought into our 
possession just in time to prevent the pos- 
sibility of Germany’s seizing them as an 
aggressive measure in her war with us. Mr. 
Egan makes it clear that Germany would 
have invaded Denmark at the outset of the 
war if it had seemed expedient to her. 


The change of policy which sent the German 
army into igium and northern France in- 


stead of into Denmark, was in a measure due 
to the belief in Germany that the war would be 
short; and with France helpless, Russia terror- 
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ized and England torn by political factions, she 
could control the Danish Belts that lead from 
the North Sea to the Baltic and treat these 
waters as German lakes. 

The possession of the Danish Antilles 
was vital to us and their acquisition was 
the most important achievement of Mr. 
Egan’s term as Minister in Denmark. It 
is in no small measure due to his diplomacy 
that the purchase was finally effected after 
several unsuccessful attempts in the past. 

Other interesting chapters tell of Ger- 
man propaganda and its widespread rami- 
fications, especially along the less recog- 
nized lines of religious effort. Mr. Egan 
writes also most keenly of the other north- 
ern nations, Norway and Sweden, and their 
part in general European politics and the 
European war. Entertaining also are the 
descriptions of Danish diplomatic circles 
and the delightfully democratic Danish 
Court, which with all its democracy, ranks 
as among the most aristocratic of Europe 
and to which it is no mean honor to be 
accredited. 

Many books of memoirs are boring and 
merely gossipy. Mr. Egan has written a 
book informational, entertaining and emi- 
nently readable. 


Ten Years Near the German Frontier, by 
Maurice Francis Egan. G. H. Doran & Co. 

















Dr, Maurice Francis Egan, former U. 8S. 
Minister, tells of official life in Denmark 
in “Ten Years Near the German Frontier” 


The British Navy 


E all know vaguely that “everything 
in this war would have been very dif- 
ferent” if it hadn’t been for the British 
navy, but we do not know exactly why. 
“Bartimeus” brings the navy out from be- 
hind the smoke screen, brings the ships and 
the men to life. The Navy Eternal is, as 
the sub-title explains, The Navy-That- 
Floats, The Navy-That-Flies and The Navy- 
Under-the-Sea. Their daily life in the last 
four years has consisted of large quantities 
of what we used to consider incredible 
heroism, plus a romantic gallantry which 
savors of the days of Good Queen Bess, 
mingled with the very likable British trait 
of treating either gallantry or heroism in 
oneself as something to be ashamed of and 
danger as either a bore or a joke. 
“Bartimeus’s” tales are true. They are 
amply and interestingly backed with names 
and facts. He has no need to adorn them; 
the skilful simplicity with which he tells 
them is far more striking. The day and the 
morning after the Zeebrugge affair, the 
part played by “the little wet ships” and 
the seaplanes and the motor boats, what 
the British navy think of their American 
cousins—they are thrilling stories but bet- 
ter than that, they are real. 


The Navy Eternal, by “Bartimeus.” George 
H. Doran & Co. 


The Doughboy Alphabet 


LL about the American Army from 
A to Z is the information Sergeant 

D. G. Rowse gives us in Doughboy Dope, 
with “scenery” by Corporal M. T. Kopsco. 
These twenty-six word and pen and ink 
sketches picture life in the army from the 
enlisted man’s point of view with accuracy 
and humor. Right thru the alphabet they 
go thru all the blessings, inconveniences 
and humorous incidents in camp life to 

Z is for Zero—the Kaiser’s net gains. 

And in between we find 

F is for First Call, that moment when the 
cheery notes of the bugle acquaint you of duty 
to be done and you spring lightly from your 
bunk, without delay or repining. Sherman un- 
doubtedly stood reveille. 
. is for Rookie, who will positively search, 
if you ask him, for the key to the parade 
ground, or ten feet of skirmish line. 

Now that the men are getting back into 
“cits” they will appreciate doubly how they 
appeared to others when they wore khaki. 


Doughboy Dope, by D. G. Rowse. Frank K. 
Kane 


Another ‘“‘Cleek”’ Story 


S excitingly improbable a detective story 
as ever baffled and allured the breath- 
less reader—The Riddle of the Purple Em- 
peror—has all the thrills of adventure and 
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murder and hate and love embroidered on 
the groundwork of a plot as precisely 
worked out as a problem in mathematics. 
The book begins with the theft of a purple 
jewel from the forehead of an Indian god 
and ends with.its discovery in an under- 
ground menagerie. Its intermediate vicissi- 
tudes make up a detective story worthy of 
the author of “Cleek, the Man of the Forty 
Faces” and “Cleek of Scotland Yard.” 


The Riddle of the Purple Emperor, by Thomas 
ba = Mary E. Henshaw. Doubleday, Page 


People You Ought to Know 


CERTAIN AMERICAN Faces, by Charles Lewis 
Slattery, rector of Grace Church, New York. 
E. P. Dutton & Co.) Brief, penetrating, 
but faithful sketches of Philips Brooks, William 
James, Samuel Hart, Henry Nash and others 
of this circle of coniradeship. 


PoRTRAITS AND BACKGROUNDS, by the late 
Evangeline Wilbour Blashfield. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) Four gems of biography: 
Hrotsvitha, a Benedictine nun, forerunner of 
modern dramatists; Aphra Benn, the first pro- 
fessional woman of leiters in England; Aisse, 
a Circassian slave in the eighteenth century 
Parisian court, and Rosalba Carriera, a Vene- 
tian miniature painter, 

FRANK DvuvVENECK, by Norbert Heermann. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) A_ brief, sympa- 
thetic biography of the famous painter, tracing 
critically the development of his work. Contains 
twenty-one reproductions of his best canvases 
with explanatory notes. 

THE Boox or Danret Drew, by Bouck White. 
(George H. Doran Co.) An_ authentic 
record in diary form of the life of the trader 
and financier whose whole effort was given to 
money making, with no thought of those who 
suffered thru his greed. 


THe Private Papers oF Henry Ryecrort, by 
George Gissing. (Boni & Liveright.) Semi- 
autobiographical meditations, full of wise 
philosophy and literary charm. One of the pocket 
volumes of the Modern Library series. 


GuYNEMER, KNIGHT OF THE ArIR, by Henry 
Bordeaux. Translated by Louise Morgan Sill. 
(Yale University Press.) An appreciation 
of the famous airman by one of the most 
famous French authors. A fascinating tale and 
charmingly written. 

THE REMINISCENCES OF LAFCADIO HEARN, by 
his Japanese wife, Setsuko Koizumi. (Houghton 
Miffiin Co.) Opens wide the shoji and gives 
a clear and intimate view of that nervous genius, 
whose delicacy of understanding won the last- 
ing devotion of many. All readers of Hearn 
will want this frank yet reticent, this quaint 
and charming personal record. 

IsABEL OF CASTILE AND THE MAKING OF THE 
SPANISH NATION, by Ierene L. Plunket; ALFRED 
THE GREAT, by Beatrice A. Lees. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) Two comprehensive and 
well illustrated additions to the “Heroes of 
the Nations” series, giving national] history and 
the personal, intimate biographies of the rulers. 


Books for the Scientist 


TNT AND OTHER NITROTOLUENES, by G. Carle- 
ton Smith. (D. Van Nostrand Co.) A 
useful textbook of coal tar explosives whose 
manufacture the United States must continue 
in peace times if it is to retain the ground 
gained during the war. 

NEUROPSYCHIATRY AND THE War, edited by 
Mabel Webster Brown and Frankwood E. Wil- 
liams. (Committee Mental Hygiene.) Abstracts 
and references to literature in all languages on 
mental disturbances of the soldiers. For the 


’ specialist. 


CALENDAR OF LEADING EXPERIMENTS, by Wil- 
liam S. Franklin and Barry Macnutt. (Frank- 
lin, Maenutt & Charles, South Bethlehem, Pa., 

volume of directions for important 
experiments that will be of value to every 
teacher of physics, by authors who have the 
highest reputation for practical and accurate 
textbooks. 


Apptiep EvceEnics, by Paul Popenoe and Ros- 
well Johnson. (Maemillan Co.) Authori- 
tative and up to date reference textbook on a 
subject too often discussed and commended or 
condemned by those who do not know how much 
definite knowledge the investigations of recent 
years have revealed. 

INFECTION AND RESISTANCE, by Hans Zinsser, 
M.D. (Maemillan Co.) A _ comprehensive 
work intended for the specialist, but the general 
reader who is willing to study the subject will 
find it clearly and accurately presented. Illus- 
trated with detailed charts. 

THe OrcANISM AS A WHOLE, From a Prysico- 
CHEMICAL VIEWPOINT, by Jacques Loeb, of the 
Rockfeller Institute of Medical Research. (G. P. 

tnam’s Sons.) A study of the  inter- 
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McCutcheon’s 
English Prints 


and other Dress Cottons 








Reg. Trade Mark 


English Prints, the absolutely novel Dress 
Cottons introduced this season and imported 
exclusively by James McCutcheon & Company, 
have met with such instant approval that the 
large stocks we had laid in were not adequate 
to meet the demand. 
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The delightfully quaint designs so popular with our great 
grandmothers assured their instant popularity, and their high 
quality at once won the approval of discriminating buyers of 
Dress Cottons. 


English Prints are but one of the novelties to be found in 
z the Dress Goods Department at McCutcheon’s. 


NUNN 


A large share of the 33d Street Section of our store is 
devoted exclusively to Linen and Cotton piece goods of the 
finer grades. For years we have specialized in these fabrics, 
and particularly those adapted to women’s and children’s 
outer garments and men’s shirtings and pajama materials. 


MMI UU AINA 


Our methods of specialization enable us to maintain a 
pace far in advance of Fashion’s trend. From season to 
season we are able to procure materials and patterns that are 
exclusive with us, because of our large purchasing capacity 
and the fact that we keep in close touch with sources of 
supply in France, Switzerland, Great Britain and Japan. 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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3g CAST BRONZE TABLETS 


Y G) HONOR ROLLS :: MEMORIALS © 


Book of Designs Free. orr Invited 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., BRONZE FOUNDRY (estsbtishea 1878) 
550 WEST 27th STREET NEW YORK CITY 








Advices from big growers in Holiend indi t scarcity of bulbs this coming season and enough cannot be 
grown to meet the 


icate 
demand. To insure guvleg your supply send us your order at once, Until July Ist, 
not later, our present low pen for the choicest varieties of bulbs grown by 

specialists in Holland will hold good. 





Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, give, for a small outlay of time and 
money, an abundance of flowers in the house from December until Easter, 
and in the garden from spring until the middle of May. 
Our orders are selected and ked in Holland, and are shipped to our 
customers immediately u arrival in the best possible condition. 
need not be paid for 
until after delivery, nor taken | A FEW PRICES 
if not satisfactory. Fine Mixed Hyacinths . . . 
Write today for ye “Tuli . 
FREE BULB CATALOG 
ive pub- 


The most _com: : = eeee 
seed. ,_ Contains lmapert pztes nt » 6 « 
list giving prices on and Golden Spur .. 
large quantities 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 208.522 4:: 
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On ETE grey emery 


“I was astounded at my new power over men and women. People actually went 
out of their way to do things for me, they seemed EAGER TO PLEASE ME 


The Secret of Ma 


ITl? 





People Like You 


“Getting people to like you is the quick road to success— 
it’s more important than ability,” says this man. 


did wonders for him. 


which anyone can use instantly. 


LL the office was talking about 
it, and we were wondering 
which one of us would be 

the lucky man. 

There was an important job to be 
filled—as Assistant-to-the-President. 
According to the general run of 
salaries in the office, this one would 
easily pay from $7,000 to $10,000 a 
year. 

The main requisite, as we under- 
stood it, was striking personality and 
the ability to meet even the biggest 
men in their offices, their clubs and 
their homes on a basis of absolute 


equality. This the firm considered 


of even more imiportance than 
knowledge of the business. 
You know just what happens 


when news of this sort gets around 
an office. The boys got to picking 
the man among themselves. They 
had the choice all narrowed down to 
two men— Harrison and myself. 
That was the way I felt about it, too. 
Harrison was big enough for the 
job, and could undoubtedly make a 
success of it. But, personally, I felt 
that I had the edge on him in lots of 


And I was sure that the firm 
knew it, too. 

Never shall I forget my thrill of 
pleasure when the president’s secre- 
tary came into my office with a 
cheery smile, looked at me mean- 
ingly, handed me a bulletin and said: 
“Mr. Frazer, here is the news about 
the new Assistant-to-the-President.” 
There seemed to be a new note of 
added respect in her attitude toward 
me. I smiled my appreciation as she 
left my desk. 


ways. 


At last I had come into my own! 
Never did the sun shine so brightly 
as on that morning, and never did 
it seem so good to be alive! These 
were my thoughts as I gazed out of 
the window, seeing not the hurrying 
throngs, but vivid pictures of my 
new position flashing before me. 
And then for a further joyous thrill 
I read the bulletin. It said, “Effec- 
tive January 1, Mr. Henry J. Peters, 
of our Cleveland office, will assume 
the duties of Assistant-to-the-Presi- 
dent at the home office.” 

Peters! Peters !—surely it couldn’t 
be Peters! Why, this fellow Peters 


It surely 
How he does it—a simple method 


was only a branch-office 
salesman . . . Personality! 
Why, he was only five feet 
four inches high, and had 
no more personality than 
a mouse. Stack him up against a big 
man and he’d look and act like an 
office boy. I knew Peters well and 


there was nothing to him, nothing at 
all. 


January the first came and Peters 
assumed his new duties. All the boys 
were openly hostile to him. Naturally, 
I felt very keenly about it, and didn’t 
exactly go out of my way to make 
things pleasant for him—not exactly ! 

Sut our open opposition didn’t 
seem to bother Peters. He went 
right on with his work and began to 
make good. Soon I noticed that, 
despite my feeling against him, I was 
secretly beginning to admire him. 
He was winning over the other boys, 
too. It wasn’t long béfore we all 
buried our little hatchets and palled 
up with Peters. 

The funny thing about it was the 
big hit he made with the people we 
did business with. I never saw 
anything like it. They would come 
in and write in and telephone in to 
the firm and praise Peters to the 
skies. They insisted on doing busi- 
ness with him, and gave him orders 
of a size that made us dizzy to look 
at. And offers of positions !—why, 
Peters had almost as many fancy- 
figure positions offered to him as a 
dictionary has words. 
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What I could not get into my 
mind was how a little, unassuming, 
ordinary-to-look-at chap like Peters 
could make such an impression with 
everyone—especially with influential 
men. He seemed to have an un- 
canny influence over people. The 
masterly Peters of today was an 
altogether different man from the 
commonplace Peters I had first met 
years ago. I could not figure it out, 
nor could the other boys. 

One day at luncheon I came right 
out and asked Peters how he did it. 
I half expected him to evade. But 
he didn’t. He let me in on the 
secret. He said he was not afraid to 
do it because there was always plenty 
of room at the top.” 

What Peters told me acted on my 
mind in exactly the same way as 
when you stand on a 
hill and look through 
binocular glasses at 
objects in the far dis- 


tance. Many 
things I could 
not see be- 


fore suddenly 
leaped into my 
mind with start- 
ling clearness. 
A new sense of 
power surged 
through me. 
And I felt the 
urge to put it 
into action. 

Within a month I was getting re- 
markable results. J had suddenly 
become popular. Business men of 
importance who had formerly given 
me only a passing nod of acquaint- 
ance, suddenly showed a desire for 
my friendship. I was invited into 
the most select social circles. People 
—even strangers—actually went out 
of their way to do things for me. 
At first I was astounded at my new 
power over men and women. Not 
only could I get them to do what I 
wanted them to do, but they actually 
anticipated my wishes and seemed 
eager to please me. But let me tell 
you some of my experiences. 

One of our biggest customers had a 
grievance against the firm. He held 
off payment of a big bill and switched 
to one of our competitors. I was 
sent to see him. He met me like a 
cornered tiger. A few words and I 
calmed him. Inside of fifteen min- 
utes he was showering me with 
apologies. He gave me a check in 
full payment, another big order, and 
promised to continue giving us all 
his business. 

For certain reasons it became 
necessary for the firm to obtain a 
signed letter from a prominent 
public man. Three of our men had 
tried, and failed. Then I was given 


the job. I felt I had been made the 
“goat.” But I got the signed letter, 
and with it an inside tip which 
enabled us to land a prize order 
about which our competitors are 
still guessing and wondering. 

Then trouble sprang up at one 
of our factories. The men talked 
strike. Things looked ugly. I was 
sent to straighten it out. On the 
eve of a general walkout, I pacified 
the men and headed off the strike. 
And not only this, but ever since 
then this factory has led all our other 
plants in production. 


I could tell you dozens of similar 
instances, but they all tell the same 
story—the ability to make people like 
you, believe 
what you want 
them to believe, 
and to do what 
you want them 
to do. I take 
no personal 
credit for what 
I have done. 
All the credit I 
give to the 
method Peters 
told me about. 
We have told 
it to lots of our 
friends, and it 
has enabled 
them to do just 
as remarkable 

things as Peters 
and I have done. 

Which reminds me: One of my wife’s 
close friends moved to another town 
where she was a stranger. My wife of 
course knew of my method. She told it 
to her friend with the idea that it might 
be cf assistance to her in meeting new 
people. It helped her so wonderfully that 
in a very short time she won the close 
friendship of many of the “best families” 
in the town: Everyone wonders how she 
did it. But WE know. 

But you want to know 
what method I used to do 
all these remarkable things. 
It is this: You know 
that everyone doesn’t think 
alike. What one likes an- 
other dislikes. What pleases 
one offends another. And 
what offends one pleases 
another. Well, there is your 
cue. You can make an in- 
stant hit with anyone if 
you say the things they 
want you to say, and act the 
way they want ycu to act. 
Do this and they will surely 
like you, and believe in you, 
and will go miles out of 
their way to PLEASE YOU. 

You can do this easily by 
knowing certain simple signs. 
Written on every man, woman 
and child are signs, as clearly 
and as distinctly as though 
they were in letters a foot 
high, which show you from 
one quick glance exactly 
what to say and to do to 
please them—to get them to 













“People would come in 
and write in and phone 
in and praise Peters to 
the skies . . . he was 
showered with offers of 
fancy figure positions.” 
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believe what you want them to believe— 
to think as you think—to do exactly what 
you want them to do. 

Knowing these simple signs is the 
whole secret of getting what you want out 
of life—of making friends, of business 
and social advancement. Every great 
leader uses this method. That is why he 
IS a leader. Use it yourself and you will 
quickly become a leader—nothing can stop 
you. And you will want to use it for 
no other reason than to protect yourself 
against others. 

What Peters told me at luncheon that 
day was this “Get Dr. Blackford’s ‘Read- 
ing Character at Sight.’” I did so. This 
is how I learned to do all the remarkable 
things I have told you about. 

You have heard of Dr. Blackford—the 
Master Character Analyst. Many con- 
cerns will not employ a man without first 
getting Dr. Blackford to pass on him. 
Concerns such as Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Baker- 
Vawter Company, Scott Paper Company 
and many others pay Dr. Blackford large 
annual fees for advice on dealing with 
human nature. 

So great was the demand for these 
services that Dr. Blackford could not 
even begin to fill all the engagements. So 
Dr. Blackford has explained the method 
in a simple seven-lesson course entitled 
“Reading Character at Sight.” Even a 
half hour’s reading of this remarkable 
course will give you an insight into 
human nature and a power over people 
which will surprise you. 

Such confidence have the publishers in 
Dr. Blackford’s Course, “Reacing Char- 
acter at Sight,” that they will gladly send 
it to you on approval. Send no money. 
Merely fill in and mail the coupon. The 
complete course will go to you instantly, 
en approval, all charges prepaid. Look it 
over thoroughly. See if it lives up to the 
claims made for it. If you do not want to 
keer it, then return it, and the transaction 
is clesed. And if you decide to keep it— 
as you surely will—then merely remit 
Five Dollars in full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you as- 
sume no obligation. The entire course 
goes to you on approval. You've every- 
thing to gain—nothing to lose. So mail 


the coupon NOW, while this remarkable 
offer remains open. 









very short time she won the close frien 
of many of the ‘best families’ in town.” 


seumuensF REE EXAMINATION COUPONge meen: 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. B. 119 West 40th St., New York 


You may send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of seven lessons entitled «‘Reading 
Character at Sight."’ I will either remail the course to you within five days 
aftr its recei,t, or send you $5 in full payment of the course, 
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Even better 


than money 
“A. B. A.” Cheques are better 


than actual money for the tra- 
veler for several reasons: They 
are more convenient to carry— 


less bulky. They are safer, be- 
cause no one can use them 
until you have countersigned 
them. Your countersignature on 
an “A. B. A.” Cheque in the 
presence of the person accepting 
the cheque, is the only identifi- 
cation required. 


They do not have to be changed into 
another kind of money when you go 
from one country into another. They 
are like dollars in the United States and 
Canada; like pounds, shillings and pence 
in the United Kingdom and the British 
Colonies; like francs in France, lire in 
taly, and so on. In other words they 
are accepted internationally for payment 
of goods and services—“The safest, 
ieatiaet travel funds.” 


Get them at your bank, or write 

Bankers Trust Company, New 

York, for booklet and information 

as to where they may be had in 
your vicinity. 


“A.B.A.” Sates’ Cheques 





NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $2.50 


Makes adding easy. It's accurate, quick, durable 
and easily operated. Capa ity —— Baves 
time, brain work and errors. 55,000 pleased 
\ owners. Guaranteed mo pe Price 50 de- 

vered, 





livered, DeLuxe Desk Bixe, $5.00 deli 
Agents wanted. 
J. H. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. 118, 1458 Holtywood Avenue Chicago, il, 











THE INDEPENDENT 
EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


offers you 


ADVICE, INFORMATION 
AND SUGGESTION ON 


Office, Factory and Business 
Building Equipment, Household 
Furnishings and Appliances, 


Garden Work. 








| service is free to our readers 














relations of structures and functions within the 
single plant or animal. The argument rests on 
experimental studies of the author and other 
biologists, and on mathematical principles. 

THe Newer KNOWLEDGE cr NUTRITION, by 
E. V. McCollum. (Macmillan Co.) 
cent experiments have proved that the old chem- 
ical analyses are quite inadequate as a guide 
to diet, for there are at least two unidentified 
substances necessary to health. This important 
contribution to food chemistry is largely duc 
to Professor McCollum of Johns Hopkins, whvu 
here explains its practical deductions. 

THIs FAMISHING Wortp, by Alfred W. Mc- 
Cann. (G. H. Doran & Co.) The New York 
Globe pure food man makes alarming revela- 
tions about adulterated and devitalized food and 
suggests the remedy. 


THE HtuMAN SKELETON, by Herbert Eugene 
Walter. (Macmillan Co.) The assistant 
professor of biology at Brown University has 
written a text-book of interest for general read- 
ing as well as study. Excellently illustrated. 


Tales of Mystery 


THe MAN FROM THE CLoups, by J. Storer 
Clouston. (G. H. Doran & Co.) Adven- 
tures of a man who drops from a lost balloon 
onto a mysterious island and becomes an effective 
spy catcher. 


OKEWO0OD OF THE SECRET SERVICE, by Valentine 
Williams. (Robert M. McBride.) English 
spy story in which nearly every chapter ex- 
plodes in a surprize that hurls you headlong 
into the next chapter. 


Srnister House, by Leland Hall. (Houghton 
Miffin Co.) A mystery story containing 
a very real and decided thrill, which is vastly 
enhanced by the complete commonplaceness of 
much of the setting. 


THe SHIELDING WING, by Will Levington 
Comfort. (Small, Maynard & Co.) A tale of 
mystery, war, love and hate, in which an 
American war corresp t b involved 
in the Young China movement. 


Women and Women’s Work 


PREPARING WOMEN FoR CITIZENSHIP, by Helen 
Ring Robinson. (Macmillan Co.) Whim- 
sical but no less penetrating counsel for every- 
day citizenship-as compared with the election- 
day-only variety. 


MostiiziInc WomMAN Power, by Harriot Stan- 
ton Blatch. (The Woman’s Press.)  Dedi- 
cated to the heroic women of Great Britain and 
France; yet with a present value to ail inter- 
ested in the labor situation during demobiliza- 
tion and readjustment. 


OpporTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN THE MUNICIPAL 
Civi. Service oF THE City or New York. (The 
Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations.) A 
thoro, careful study of women in the New 
York City civil service. May be used as a guide 
to positions in other cities. 

Tue Eve or ELection, by John B. Howe. 
(Macmillan Co.) Furnishes an_ excellent 
background for intelligent voting and is espe- 
cially attractive and helpful to the newly en- 
franchised woman voter. 


THe WomAN CriT!IZEN, by Horace A. Hlolister. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) A study of woman’s status 
in the family, community and nation, and an 
exposition of present day readjustment prob- 
lems. 


Tue BustNess or THE HovsrHoip, by C. W. 
Taber. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) A detailed study 
of household finance, of importance to the eaver- 
age reader. Explains the budget and details of 
business, finance and law. 


Foop AND THE WAR, prepared under the di- 
rection of the U. S. Food Administration. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) Practical, reliable 
textbook on dietetics that will not lose its 
value after the war, for we must continue to 
eat and to eat wisely. 


Tue Liserty Cook Book, by Bertha Stock- 
bridge. (D. Appleton & Co.) Several hundred 
well tested recipes of all sorts—meats, fish, pre- 
serves, cakes, bread, etc.—prepared with a view 
to economy. There are numerous unusual sug- 
gestions for sandwich fillings. 

Lrperty Rectres, by Amelia Doddridge. (Stew- 
art & Kidd Co.) More than a_ hundred 
war-time recipes giving suggestions for meat, 
wheat, fat and sugar conservation. 

TexTs00K or Home Nurstnec, by Eveleen Har- 
rison. (Macmillan Co.) In its revised sec- 
ond edition takes advantage of the newest 
practice in nursing, and includes a chapter of 
recipes for invalid cooking. 

DreTetics ror Nurses, by Fairfax T. Proudfit. 
(Macmillan Co.) A comprehensive study 
ef food sources, the composition and nutritive 
value of food, its effect in health and its effect 
and behavior in disease. 

THe WoMAN Question. (Boni & Liveright.) 
A medley of 17 authors; history by Dick- 
inson, Fowler and Ward, anthropology by 





Mrs. Parsons, sneers at the sex by Nietzsche, 
glorification by Maeterlinck, free love by Car- 
penter, free motherhood by Ellen Key, subjec- 
tion by Mill, etc. 

Foop SAVING AND SHARING. (United States 
Food Administration.) A simple explanation of 
comparative food values, of use especially to 
teachers of elementary schools. 


Women. (Alfred A. Knopf.) An anonymous 

k, too frank to have been written by a 
woman! Unflattering in its estimate of the 
feminine but pungent in style and penetrating 
in psychology. 


All Sides of the War 


THe Sky Prot in No Man’s LAND, by Ralph 
Connor. (G. H. Doran Co.) The dramati- 
zation of an individual’s struggle and attain- 
ment, of the courage and love, that helped leaven 
the burden of war. A real story. 


SoNGs OF THE SERVICE, by Will Stokes. (F. A. 
Stokes Co.) Popular rollicking songs and 
favorite service verse of the army, navy and 
marine corps. 


An AMERICAN PorLv, anonymous. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) Home letters from an 
American in the Frengh service. The horror and 
pathos of his experiences are offset by the 
ability to see the underlying beauty and sig- 
nificance of the war. 


THe Drary orf A GERMAN Sotprer, by Feld- 
webel C——. (Alfred A. Knopf.) An ap- 
parently authentic and exceedingly frank ac- 
count of Germany at war, by a German ser- 
geant, who served on the eastern and western 
fronts. 


AccorpInc To Orpers, by F. Britten Austin. 
(G. H. Doran & Co.) Dramatic tales of 
German war psychology, whose sincerity and 
freedom from passion makes them more effective 
as an indictment of “the Prussian idea” than 
a bookful of atrocities. 


THe HuMAN Toucn, by “Sapper.” (George 
H. Doran Co.) Sketches of the tense, the 
dramatic, or the humorous side of the war, alive 
with the vital touch of one who went thru it 
with open mind—and eyes and heart! 

Tue Nava Reserve, by Frank Hunter Potter. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) Description of the 
life, training and work of recruits in the Re- 
serve at training stations, colleges, and at sea. 

Dear Forks AT Home. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
The wonderful work of the U. S. Marines 
in France, told—as only marines could tell it !— 
in their own letters from training camps and 
from the front. 

Essays’ AND ADDRESSES IN WAR TIME, by Vis- 
count Bryce. (Macmillan Co.) The author 
of “The American Commonwealth” discusses 
Britain’s reasons for entering the war, war in 
general, the principle of nationality and the 
League of Nations. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CRUSADE, by Lyman 
Abbott. (Macmillan Co.) Interpretation of 
the war spirit in the form of letters to 
a mother who bad sent her son to war, in the 


usual felicitous and sympathetic vein character-. 


istic of the author, 


THe Future BELONGS To THE PEOPLE, by Karl 
Liebknecht. (Macmillan Co.) The author 
has fallen victim to his own rashness, but what 
he stood for, valiantly tho unwisely, is here set 
forth in his own speeches during the war. 

THe Near East rrom Wiruin. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) “Revelations” of German pre-war 
intrigue in Turkey and the Balkans. Fairly in- 
teresting and probably true, otherwise the author 
would have made a more thrilling tale. 

One YEAR AT THE Russian Court (1904- 
1905), by Renee Elton Maud. (John Lane Co.) 
Casual, gossipy narrative of a year in Rus- 
sia. Entertaining tales of well-known people in 
the court circle and bits of description of Rus- 
sian customs, 

THE Book or AMERICAN Wars, by Helen Nic- 
olay. (Century Co.) By a colorful chronicle 
of America’s other wars, it makes possible a 
more intelligent and a deeper comprehension of 
our country’s part in the war today, with which 
the latter portion of the book deals. 

THREE TIMES AND Out, by Nellie L. McClung. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) Actual conditions 
in a German prison camp and the _ ex- 
periences of Private Si . who ped after 
two unsuccessful attempts at freedom. 


THE UNBROKEN TRADITION, by Nora Connolly. 
(Boni & Liveright.) Person narrative de- 
picting the inside of the Irish insurrection of 
1916, by the daughter of the Commandant of the 
Irish Republican Army. 


THE GERMAN MyTH, by Gustavus Myers. 
(Boni & Liveright.) Personal narrative de- 
statistics aimed at Germgny’s proudest claim 
to superior “kultur,” her progress in industrial 
legislation and general social welfare. 

One Hunprep Per CENT AMERICAN, edited by 


Arnon L. Squires, with a foreword by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. (G. H. Doran & ) 
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Addresses before the New York Republican 
Club in 1918 by well-known Americans—Demo- 
cratic as well as Republican—and distinguished 
visitors from other lands 

A LEAGUE OF Nations, Nos. 131, 134. (Ameri- 
can Association for International Conciliation, 
407 West 117th Street, New York City.) 
prints of articles and addresses by some of the 
foremost advocates of a League of Nations. 

THe New Book or Martyrs. by George Du- 
hamel. (G. H. Doran & Co.) What war is, not 
in a glorious trench raid, but in the hospitals. 
Distinctly unpleasant reading. 


Stories of Romance 


A DAUCHTER oF Two Wor .ps, by Leroy Scott. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) From. saloon to 
high society. Jennie Malone has an adventurous 
eareer, enlivened by a crook at every turning. 
The story has plenty of thrills and some fair 
instruction in criminal technique. 

THe BUCCANEER FARMER, by Harold Bindloss. 
F. A. Stokes Co.) Romance of an _ ex- 
tremely enterprising farmer. His adventures and 
successes in Havana, and how he found love 
and happiness 

Tue Barcain Trug, by Nalbro Bartley. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) The temptation 
of the man with money, and the man with youth 
and love, made different by the unconventional 
behavior of the “older man.” 

SANDS oF GOLD, by Kathlyn Rhodes. (Duffield 
& Co.) A_ story of the Egyptian desert, 
the sane madness of a young Greek and self- 
sacrifice which brings happiness from seeming 
desolation. 

THe DucHess or Siona, by Ernest Goodwin. 
(Houghton Miffin Co.) A_ richly colored 
tale of the Italian Renaissance wherein a right 
royal adventurer makes good his boast. 


Live and Learn 


THe Law as A VocaTION, by Frederick J. 
Allen, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance, Harvard University. (Har- 
vard University Press.) A book that answers 
all a young man’s questions concerning the 
scope and future of the law as a profession. 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS, Sargent’s Hand- 
book Series. (Porter E. Sargent, Boston.) A 
critical description of the leading private schools 
of the country, with helpful comparative charts 
based on various classifications. 


THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY, by Roy W. Kelly 
and Frederick J. Allen. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
Authoritative, comprehensive and  explana- 
tory account of American shipbuilding in detail, 
valuable to the general reader as well as the 
shipyard worker. Well illustrated. 

DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION, by Joseph Kinmont 
Hart. (Century Co.) The history of ed- 
ucation and the conclusion that the greater part 
of its task lies just ahead. 

Tue EvoLutTion or A Democratic ScHooL Sys- 


TEM, by Charles Hubbard Judd. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) A_ diseussion of our Ameri- 
ean school system and how it may be 


freed from the Prussianizing influences of the 
grade plan. Takes up the junior high school and 
its possibilities for wider usefulness. 

EpUCATIONAL Fitm MAGaZINe, edited by Dolph 
Eastman, (33 W. Forty-second street, New York 
City.) A new monthly publication covering the 
educational value of motion pictures from the 
standpoint of history, travel, science, art, litera- 
ture, industry, etc. 


Christianity Past and Present 


Curist’s Lire IN PIcTURES, by George O. 
Keith. (Extension Press, Chicago.) Near- 
ly a hundred sepia reproductions of the famous 
paintings that portray the life of Christ. With 
Biblical text. 


THe RuraL CHuRCH SERVING THE COMMUNITY, 
by Edwin L. Earp. (Abingdon Press.) 
Specific plans for community service for 
churches in open country or rural town, by 
the author of “The Rural Church Movement.’ 


RELIGION AND THE War, edited by E. Hershey 
Sneath. (Yale University Press.) Vital and 
challenging essays on the war and reconstruc- 
tion by members of the faculty of the Yale 
University School of Religion. 


THE SuorteR Brste—THeE New TrsTAMENT, 
translated and arranged by Charles Foster 
Kent. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) A_ logical 
and chronological setting forth of those parts 
of the Bible most often read by the student, 
with misleading repetition and divisions climi- 
nated. 

ANCIENT Proptes at New Tasks, by Willard 
Price. (Missionary Education Movement 160 
Fifth Avenue, New York City.) A_ sur- 
vey of the changing industrial conditions in 
the Orient, South America and Africa due to 
Western business enterprize and the introdue- 
tion of self-help ideas by missionaries. 
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‘The Open Book- 


Samer Vacations in the Gast 


Plan now to get away for a joyous, restful vacation. Take advantage 
of the return of Peace. You have worked hard, sacrificed and saved. 
You have earned time off. You need the change. Where will you go? 


Down by the Sea The Adirondacks 


From the forty beaches of New Jersey to Forest-crowned, lake-dotted, pine- 
the hundred harbors of Maine—around the _ scented, romantic Adirondacks—the cool, 
shoresof Long Islandand up thecoastof New summer roof garden of New York State. 
England—are themostfamous seasideresorts Visit the Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, 
in the world. All are planning for you the Saratoga Springs, Lakes George and Cham- 
gayest summer season on record. plain. Camp out or live in luxury. 


The Call of New England Michigan 


If the carefree,open life of the camp calls, Resinous forests, broad beaches, cool 
you may hunt, fish, and canoe in woodsand _ inland lakesand streams—excellent fishing, 
lakes of New Hampshire and Maine. If you sailing, motor-boating, and bathing; the 
are a golf enthusiast, or love magnificent finest of golf; bridle paths through the 
views, you may choose the WhiteandGreen woods. Michiganis the sporting Peninsula 
Mountains. Infinite variety here. of the Great Lakes. 


It only remains for you to decide—WHERE ? 


-UNITED-STATES - RAILROAD -ADMINISTRATION: 


Travel Bureau 





Travel Bureau 
602 Healey Building 
Atlanta 


, Travel Bureau 
143 Liberty Street 646 Transportation Building 
New York City Gieea 











Sunshine in plenty, pure water, fresh air all the time, and 


GOOD SANITARY CONDITIONS 


make for health and happiness in the home. 


OUR FREE CHECK LIST gives you an opportunity to know 
about dependable bath room and toilet equipment for the city 
home, the country house and the farm. Write for it. 


HOUSEHOLD CONSULTING DIVISION 
INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


119 WEST 40th STREET NEW YORK 
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JAPAN—CHINA 


A Summer Sail on the 
Peaceful Ocean to the 


Land of Enchantment 


THREE TOURS 
Jane 10—Janel6—July 25 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


offers also a Midnight Sun 
Tour to Alaska, tours around 
the Great: Circle of National 
Parks and general travel fa- 
cilities everywhere, including 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques—the International 
Currency. 


(Illustrated Booklet on request) 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


65 Broadway New York 


of Midas couldnt buy 


a better cigarette~ 
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WHY THE SALOON WILL STAY 


(Continued from page 291) 


expression and relaxation is well removed. 
It is the belief of some sociologists that 
the sort of leisure life we have been leading 
shows that we are in need of some method 
of social expression which will give the 
warming of the blood, the loosening and ex- 
panding of the mental powers, without the 
aid of artificial stimuli such as alcohol. This 
social expression it is the design of the 
community center and the club to foster and 
bring out, at the same time giving the 
people clearly to understand that it is they 
themselves who are running the business. 
The truest form of social expression is un- 
conscious, spontaneous, brought about by 
environment and conditions, not by care- 
fully planned means to that end. The stim- 
ulus provided by organized charitable insti- 
tutions—charitable per se—is as artificial 
as the stimulus of whisky; and while not, 
perhaps, so detrimental to the physical be- 
ing, surely is sapping to the mentality. 
Most people do not want to be improved ; 
they want to improve, but to do the im- 
proving themselves, by their own efforts. 

In the settlements, in the Salvation 
Army, the Y. M. C. A., the War Camp 
Community Service, the Red Cross; in 
individual enterprize which realizes the 
coming change and wishes to take advan- 
tage of it; in these we have the organiza- 
tion, the mind to plan, the will to build, 
and the capital for the building. The ad- 
vent of national prohibition, coming so 
closely on the heels of war, gives these 
forces an opportunity for good that is only 
beginning to be recognized. The war taught 
us some stern lessons, but it also taught 
us others not so stern. Our soldiers and 
sailors who fought overseas are returning 
with ideas taken from other soils than 
their native one. 

Many women who took over men’s work 
for the period of the war have had their 
ideas of society altered by the more inde- 


| pendent and self-reliant life they have led, 


and have no inclination to return to for- 
mer, standards. Moreover, our national 
psychology has undergone a change. People 
who formerly took no interest in outside 
affairs now follow with the keenest appli- 
eation the great movements of the world 
as it reajusts itself after its terrible ex- 
perience. We have lost to a great degree 
since April 6, 1917, our once characteristic 
“Let George do it” attitude toward things 
here at home. There has been a meeting 
of the minds of great and small, rich and 
poor, on a common basis and with a com- 


mon purpose—the greatest nationalizing 
purpose that can come to a country. With 
its accomplishment there has come a bet- 
ter understanding between different sec- 
tions of the people regarding mutual prob- 
lems, a more charitable observation of the 
other person’s viewpoint. 

That visionary plannings and wild reach- 
ings for an impossible Utopia will not 
bring about this beginning is well recog- 
nized by the activities before mentioned. 
The whole idea of social reconstruction is 
brought into sharp focus in the single prob- 
lem of replacing the saloon, and the meth- 
ods employed to solve this problem form 
an index of the methods to be employed in 
the solution of other difficulties that may 
arise from our new state of national con- 
sciousness. Not in any manner of rainbow 
chasers have the men who have at heart 
the interests of society gone about their 
business, but with minds clear, in recog- 
nition of the basic fact that capital in- 
vested demands a return of 6 per cent. 
Every scheme for the replacement of the 
saloon in our large cities has this funda- 
mental truth behind it, be it the great com- 
munity center project or the small restau- 
rant. One saloon owner said, when asked 
what he was going to do after prohibition, 
“I’m going to keep on doing business at 
the old stand. I guess if these societies can 
start coffee houses and get away with it, 
I can, too. People can prohibit drinks, but 
they can’t prohibit thirst. A cup o’ coffee’s 
good on cold nights, and cool drinks set a 
man up during the hot spells. I’m going to 
have the best little restaurant and coffee 
house you ever saw, with card tables and 
dominoes and such things. Will it pay? 
You bet it'll pay!” 

With commonsense business methods ap- 
plied to the solution of a social problem 
that problem cannot remain long unsolved. 
The hard-headed property owner may not 
recognize the arrival of the opportunity 
for the recasting of the social system, but 
he does realize that the time has come for 
a change, and he proposes to-take advan- 
tage of that change for his own material 
good. When to this sense of business 
chances is added the altruistic viewpoint 
the combination must be irresistible. The 
saloon is to be replaced by paying busi- 
nesses, conducted with the combined best 
interests of employers, employees and pa- 
trons in view. 

New York 


YOU CAN’T FOOL THE CAMERA 


fected saw colors that man does 

not see at all,” says Douglass Reid 

in Popular Mechanics. “That’s how the 
Allies got the better of German camouflage. 
“For instance, a_ stereoscopic picture 
shows a suspicious depression close behind 
the German trenches. Has it a battery hid- 
den in it? The whole field is smooth and 
green, having looked so innocent that it 
was not shelled. In reality it contains a 
battery covered with green canvas. The 
green paint blends perfectly with the green 
grass. However, it wouldn’t fool a cow, and 
it doesn’t fool the camera when a special, 
green-filter lens is used, for the plate shows 
the green grass in its pure color, while it 
shows the painted canvas impure and dis- 
tinct. The green paint is a mixture of yel- 
low and blue, and it photographs vastly 
different from pure green. Immediately the 
artillerymen are shown the trick, and they 
drop shells on it, while the Allied truck 
drivers roll merrily along some road within 


TNs war camera that the Allies per- 


their own lines that the Hun battery was 
planning to shell. 

“Once Germans hollowed out a moun- 
tain, fitting it for luxurious quarters for 
1200 men—electrie lights, billiard tables, 
bathrooms, music rooms—putting a small 
rock-colored canvas over the little en- 
trance. A French photographer, Collier by 
name, attached to the ‘Blue Devils’ at the 
time, found this camouflage speck by his 
color filters, suspected something, told the 
artillery, and the latter bombarded the tiny 
mark. Finally one shell made a direct hit, 
plunged on down into the interior and, ex- 
ploding, fired some stored ammunition and 
killed every one of the 1200 Huns ‘within. 

“The development of stereoscopic and 
color photography will be applied to every- 
day uses in infinite variety. What ca:not 
we now learn of inaccessible deserts and 
polar regions, what cannot we now dis- 
cover of the vast depths of the Amazon 
jungles, the fabled plateaus of Tibet, the 
untrod heart of the Sahara?’ 
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WHERE AMERICA TURNED 
THE TIDE 


(Continued from page 285) 

into the center of the wood. The destruc- 
tion was a great deal more complete than 
I had supposed from my first view at a 
distance. Almost every tree was splintered 
and many of them were completely mown 
down by the shell fire. The trunks had 
fallen about in every direction so that it 
was impossible to go straight thru the 
woods without an ax. Nothing except a 
tornado or war could accomplish such ruin- 
ation. 

As we came out of the wood again we 
could see the roofs of the houses on the 
hill beyond Chateau Thierry a mile or two 
to the north. Between us and the city all 
was desolation. Two or three villages in- 


tervening were razed to the ground and at . 
the base of one of the hills we saw some § 


workmen erecting wooden barracks which 
we were told were for the refugees who 
were driven out of the region in the third 
German drive and who were now about to 
come back and prepare their farms for the 
spring plowing. The love of the French 
farmer for his acre of land is probably un- 
surpassed by that of any man in the world. 

We then entered our car and in a few 
minutes found ourselves in Chateau Thier- 
ry. The city still bore many marks of its 
recent bombardment, but as the inhabitants 
had returned it seemed a normal French 
city. Chateau Thierry marks Germany’s 
farthest advance toward Paris. It is only 
within a two hour automobile run from 
the capital and is bound to be for all time 
to come a shrine for American pilgrims. 
It is very important, therefore, that the 
American or French -Government gets pos- 
session of Belleau Wood and some of the 
surrounding battlefields and keeps them as 
nearly as possible as they were when our 
boys went thru on those terrible five days 
last June. Our Government already keeps 
the battlefield of Gettysburg as it was 
in °65. 








We motored about Chateau Thierry, saw | 


the shell holes and shrapnel nicks in almost 


all the houses, and then went out to the | 


little town of Vaux—now a complete ruin 


—which our Ninth and Twenty-third In- | 
fantry took on July 1, after a terrific bom- | 


bardment and a most gallant charge. As 
we came back we saw several groups of 
American naval officers and Red Cross 
nurses walking about the battlefields. They 
had come out to spend a day on the historic 
spot, before returning to the United States. 

We motored back to Paris along the 
Marne, that sacred river which has twice 
stopped the Germans. We followed the old 
battlefields of 1914 and saw the now al- 
most obliterated scars where the French 
made their famous taxicab attack on the 
German army and accomplished its rout. 
In 1914 it was France that saved the day 
at the Marne, In 1918 it was America. 








“A whole lot o’ de talk dat goes ’round,” 
said Uncle Eben, “ain’ no mo’ real heip in 
movin’ forward dan de squeak in an axle.” 

Washington Star. 


At every social affair there is usually a 
man who is said to be “the life of the 
party.” And how I do dislike that man.— 
E. W. Howe’s Monthly (Atchison). 


Dentist—You say this tooth has never 
been worked on before? That’s queer, for I 
find small flakes of gold on my instrument. 

Vietim—You have struck my back collar 
button, I guess—London Opinion. 


_ A comma often makes a lot of difference 
in a line; so does the spacing. A poetess 
wrote: “My soul is a lighthouse-keeper.” 
Che printer made it read: “My soul is a 
light housekeeper.”—Boston Transcript. 
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She checks the laundry! 


| &: hasn't this 
Woven Label 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, $1.00 the Garment 


BMD. wears! 


BVD quality can only be 
obtained in BV D Underwear 





MADE FOR THE | 


[BMD 


(Trade Mark Reg US Pat Of and Foreren Conmsrres) 









THE B. V. D. COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


Remember. all Athletic 
Underwear is not BV.D. 





It isn't BN.D.§ 
Underwear 


B. V. D. Sleeveless Closed 
Crotch Union Suits, (Pat. 
U. S. A.) $1.75 the Suit 





Ask your wifé how long 























OUR home laundry can be neat, clean and attrac- 
tive—your laundry work can be done easily, 


quickly, and happily for all concerned. 


Electrical Washers, Mangles and Irons 


save time, temper and fabrics. 


Independent Efficiency Service, 


Write for Free Check List 


We can tell you how. 


HOUSEHOLD CONSULTING DIVISION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL, 


Accommodates 300 guests. Write for circular. 








The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. No Hay Fever; Altitude, 1,200 ft. 
good motoring, tennis, boating, canoeing, bathing; fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good 
if not the best in New England. Dancing, afternoon and evening. 


and Madison Ave., New York City, or Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H 





LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
At the gateway of the White Mountains 
Fine golf course, 


Furnished cottages to rent. 


Address W. W. Brown, Ritz-Carlton, 46th St. 











SELECTED/4 

INVESTMENT 

SECURITIES 
We Offer 


IOWA 
FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 
Netting from 5%% to 6% 


MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


Netting from 44% to 54% 


CORPORATION 
BONDS 
Netting from 64% to 74% 


Send for descriptive matter No. 
and list of offerings. 
Plan when desired. 


Bankers Mortgage Company 


Capital $2,000,000 
Des Moines 


MITT 


ii 


norenenanene 


1555 
Partial Payment 


lowa 


Ch New York Office 
112 W. Adams St. 512 Fifth Ave. 
Randolph 5700 Vanderbilt 2712 


Write the nearest office 


jicago Office 
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For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods, First merignge loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorou 

personal Investigation, Picase ask for Loan List 


No. 710, 
Certificates of $25 and 


investors 
Kans 


ap also for savi 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence 








HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 


High and Cool in the Berkshires 


A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


Opens June 14. Elevation 1400 feet. 
Desirable Cottages with hotel service. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 








CJhe MIRACLE of MILK 


Drinking Your Way To Health 


You know in a general way that milk is good for you. 
But if you knew what a precious life-giving fluid it really is 
—if you knew the almost miraculous ts uces for 
those who drink it intelligently, you 
would be truly amazed. For anemia, 
indigestion, stipati y di 
of the stomach, liver, kidneys, heart or 
bladder, Brignt’s disease, rheumatism and 
many other ills for which physicians have 
no reliable remedy, the right use of 
miik almost invariably overcomes the 
trouble. For instance, feet and hands 

that are usually cold and clammy, 
warm and life-like a few days after beginning 
this marvelous self. Bernarr Mac- 












diet alist, has written a book of priceless 
value entitled: “*The Mile Diet, How 
To Use it.” 


You May Have It Free 

It will be a revelation to 
three months’ su’ 
CULTURE MAGAZINE at the regular price 
of 506 and we will mail you the book ag once, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE should 
be part of your reading every month. Its in- 
spirational articles on Health, Hyg 
Success-Building will be of great valueto you 
in many wa: more broadly circulate 
this unique magazine, we will send it to you 
for 3 months for 60c and include Mr. Mao. 
Seat above 

AY. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
119 West 40th St., Suite 1000B, New York City 




















information. 


The Best Authorities Say That Building 
Costs Will Not Be Less for Several Years 


If you have decided to build, or to remodel, enlarge and improve, write for cur 
free Check List, which makes it easy to get helpful suggestions and dependable 


We know all the manufacturers in this country producing standard building 
materials, plumbing, bath-room and kitchen equipment, electrical appliances. heat- 
ing systems, roofing, paint, lighting fixtures, hardware, 





119 WEST 40th STREET 





THE INDEPENDENT HOUSEHOLD CONSULTING SERVICE 


NEW YORK 











Pebbles 


Germany, which set out to “lick” the 
earth, has ended by licking the dust.—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


In place of rail-splitters in American pol- 
itics, we now have hair-splitters—Long 
Island City Star. 


The Hun always maintained that envy 
of Germany brought on the war. If he 
was right, here is one cause of war for- 
soe removed.—Greenville (S. C.) Pied- 
mont. 


“A man dat never thinks of nobody but 
hisse’f,’” said Uncle Eben, “can’t help git- 
in’ hisse’f on his mind so much dat he jes’ 
naturally gits tired of hisse’f.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


“This is going to hurt me more than it 
does you, son,” declared dad as he reached 
for the strap. “I feared so, pop. That is 
why I propose arbitration.”—Kansas City 
Journal. 


Editor—This isn’t poetry, my dear man; 
it’s merely an escape of gas. 

Would-be Countributor—Ah, I see. Some- 
thing wrong with the meter.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Officer (just back from abroad)—Gladys, 
why didn’t you answer my last letter? 
Gladys—I never received it! Officer—You 
never received it? Gladys—No! Anyway 
there was something in it I didn’t like !— 
Judge. 


“Sometimes I think poets are impracti- 
cal. This one says hope springs eternal in 
the human breast.” “He’s right enough. 
That is exemplified by the way men stick 
to a losing baseball team.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


“Didn’t you enjoy. your dance, then, 
Jane?” “No, sir, it was my first public ’op, 
and it'll be my last. I was hinsulted most 
’orrible. A sergeant came over to me an’ ’e 
sez, ‘Is your program full? An’ I’d only 
‘ad an ice cream an’ a_ bun.”—London 
Opinion. 


“Why do you object to the League of 
Nations ?”’ 

“On musical grounds. After singing ‘Mv 
Country, "Tis of Thee,’ all these years. I 
don’t want the mental effort of changing 
to ‘Our Countries, "Tis of Those.’ ”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


“From what you tell me, Sam, you have 
been a busy man all your life.” “Yes, sah: 
yes, sah.” “You’ve done a great deal in 
your time and day, Sam, I guess.” “Yes, 
sah. Dat is, I’s done a good lot in mah 
day, but it was in de boss’s time, sah.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


The piece Mr. Wilson assigned to Miss 
Columbia on the Peace Conference _pro- 
gram was, “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing,” but she is developing an annoying 
habit of humming out loud, “Where Is 
My Wandering Boy, Tonight?’—Philadel- 
phia North American. 


Visitor (at demobilization camp)—Now 
that the war is over, I suppose you boys 
will be beating your swords into plough- 
shares? 

Corporal Comeback—Like blazes! What 
we're going to do is hammer our tin der- 
bies into dinner pails.—Life. 


Park Orator—An’ I tell yer that all 
—. millionaires’ money is tainted—all 
of it! 

Unconvinced Person—Ow d’ye mean, 
“tainted?” 

Park Orator—Well, ‘taint yours, 
*taint mine, is it?—Passing Show. 


an’ 


Smith—That boy of mine is incorrigibly 
vacillating. I keep telling him that he must 
be like the postage stamp and stick to one 
thing till he gets there, but it’s no use. 

Smart—I’m afraid you have overlooked 
something. It’s true that the postage stamp 
sticks to one thing, but it’s got to be licked 
first—Boston Transcript. 
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War, Pestilence and Russia 


In your editorial—“War and Pestilence” 
(February 8)—you made a very deter- 
mined effort to say something good about 
war and something bad about the Almighty. 
There are but two sources whence this epi- 
demic of influenza could come—man and 
God. The inference from your article is 
that God sent it and thus you make up a 
terrible showing against Him. 

If you deny this conclusion, you cer- 
tainly must admit that man caused it. In 
that event, can you conclude otherwise 
than that this influerza is the result of 
conditions produced: by this war? So, let 
us charge up all these sufferings and all 
the deaths to this war alone and not make 
any comparisons as to which brought the 
world the greatest amount of human wo. 
Is that not fair? 

In your editorial of March 1, “What 
Happened at Archangel,” you praise Mr. 
Wilson for sending an army of troops to 
the Russian coast when he was fully con- 
vinced by “repeated and very searching con- 
siderations of the whole situation” that 
military intervention “would injure Russia 
rather than help her out of her distress.” 
How can you follow and confide in a char- 
acter so contradictory? Then, why did he 
permit these soldiers to penetrate hundreds 
of miles into Russia’s interior? Do you 
suppose that the Versailles War Council 
dispatch was sent without Mr. Wilson’s 
knowing it? If he was so sure that Russia 
needed grain and machinery instead of 
armies, why did he not send these aids 
instead of armies? 

N. ROSENBERGER 

Muscatine, Iowa 

We were not saying anything good 
about war when we called attention to 
the fact that influenza was ten times as 
destructive. When our correspondent 
says that pestilence must be due either 
to man or to God he disregards the 
devil, and it is never safe to disregard 
him. Or if Mr. Rosenberger does not 
believe in the devil he doubtless be- 
lieves in microbes, and should put the 
blame on them. The war was not the 
cause of the influenza, for there had 
been world-wide epidemics of it in peace 
time. In the present epidemic it raged 
more violently in such countries as 
India, Tahiti, Australia and the United 
States than in the countries directly 
devastated by the war. 

As for the Russian expedition it is 
well known that Mr. Wilson held out 
for several months against: such action 
against Great Britain, France and 
Japan, but finally the Supreme War 
Council decided upon such action in 
spite of his protest and he had to par- 
ticipate or withdraw from coéperation 
with the Allies in the war. This would 
have encouraged Germany and left Rus- 
sia altogether in the hands of the other 
three powers. 





Before these tight skirts came in we used 
to send missionaries to China to see that 
the feet of the little Chinese girls were un- 
| pom so they could walk.—I/ndianapolis 
News. 


“Prohibition working all right in your 
village?” “Yes,” replied Mr. Chuggins. 
“The roads are full of broken glass; prov- 
ing that nobody has any further use for 
bottles.”"—Washington Star. 


Lawyer—Don’t you think $25,000 cash 
would be punishment enough for his breach 
of promise? 

he Aggrieved—No, indeed; I want him 
to marry me.—Boston Transcript. 
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METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


uniforms. 


Minimum age 18 years. Requirements, at least one 
year of high school or equivalent. Classes are 
formed each month, 

Blackwell's Island is an historic spot. Itis removed 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. The palatial nurses’ home 
with its extensive and attractive grounds, is an ideal 
place to live in. 

As a war measure, the course was reduced from three years to two years and six months. The cessation 
of hostilities will not end the need for nurses abroad; they will be needed, in large numbers, for recon- 
struction work, and for the establishment of schools of nursing in the different countries of Europe for a 
long time tocome. We plan, therefore, to continue the course of two years and six months, 


For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 


offers a two and one-half years course of training. 
Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $10 
to $15 a month in addition to maintenance and 











Bethlehem Bach 
S estival 


June 6—4 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
Eight Cantatas 











June 7—2 p.m. and 5 p.m. 
Mass in B Minor 





Lehigh University 


Bethlehem, Pa. 








Gaining for Authorship 


How towrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 

art of self-expression. Make 

your spare time profitable. 

jj ‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
aa Play Writing, Photoplay 
a Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
lj] «One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another,.a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 ‘a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
@ There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 











DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 53rd YEAR 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 





faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
| Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
]_ they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated”catalogue free 
Please address 


| The Home Correspondence School 


Dep't. 304, Springfield, Mass. 


ESTAGLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 








makes possible very mod- 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 31 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 


ao 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational union school of re- 
ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to B. privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
seminary students. Term begins August 18, 
1919. Address Prestipent C. S. Nasu, 
Berkeley, Cal. 























CAMPS 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 
Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors, 
Tennis, basket-ball, canoeing, **hikes’’—all outdoor sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening, Red Cross work. Tutoringifdesired. 8th Season, 
Miss Blanche D. Price, 404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOYS’ CAMP 42.24Z2VILLE, conngcricut 


“The Gateway of the Berkshires” 
Idealfor location. Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Baseball, Tennis, 
Nature Studies, Mountain Hikes, Excellent Table, Experienced 
Leaders, Perfect Equipment. June 30 to Aug. 31. Boys 12-16, 
$10.00 per week. Full particulars 

Harlem Y, M. C. A., 5 West 125th St. 








New York 


Offers courses for A.B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, 
observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool, Liberal endowment 

















a 


BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 


An endowed school for girls overlooked by Lake Cham- 

Plain. Well equipped buildings. All outdoor sports. Col- 

lege preparatory and general courses. Write for booklet, 

Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal. 

The Rt. Rev, A. C. A. Hawu, President and Chaplain, 
Box R, BurtinctTon, Vt. 














How to Use The Independent in 
the Teaching of Civics 
By Simon J. Jumnefsky, A. B., LL. B. 


Teachers write for it and it will 
be sent free. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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$30 a Week 


Due to Bran 


No doubt bran food doubles many 
a man’s earning power. Probably 
many $60-a-week men owe half of it 
to bran. 


Bran is Nature’s laxative. It aids 
one’s health and spirits, vitality and 
vim. 


Some at your table need it—need 
it every day. Serve it in a whole- 
wheat dainty—in Pettijohn’s. Note 
how folks like it, note its good ef- 
fects. Do that one week and you 
will never go without it. 


Pettijohns 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent of bran. 

Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
patent flour, 25 per cent bran. Use like 
Graham flour in any recipe. (3055) 














$3885 “PRESTO-UP- 


Bolt-Together House 


ar 






The Wonder Buildings of the Age 
GUARANTEED 


Purchased after most rigid inspection by some 
of the largest Steel, Coal and Industrial Cor- 
Porations in the United States. You are not 
experimenting. “‘PRESTO-UP” Bolt-Together 
Houses are patented, manufactured exclusively 
by us and sold at money saving prices. 

Seven different types of walls to choose from. 
Wind and weather proof. Invisible joints in- 
side and out. Extremely simple to bolt to- 
gether. Wonderful strength. etter construc- 
tion than regularly constructed houses. Ex- 
ceptionally good lumber. Cement coated nails. 
Fifteen Year Guaranteed Slate Coated Roofing. 
Well painted, and best of all, neat in appearance 
and so simple to bolt together that it is a 
pleasure to do the work. 


Send CATALOG FX-171 TODAY 
Houses—Garages—Barns—Out Build- 
ings, etc. , Harris Fresh Air 
Canvas Houses 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO., Chicago 











e We assist in 


SPEAKERS, LECTURER 


special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 
scholarly service AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New Yort:. 


* paring material for 








AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
not we will 
market and exploit the book will be 


up? Prompt 
finance, n 
rendered if given option. 


report whether or 


Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 

















HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 


> 














ENGLISH: 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


I. 
1, 


2. 


10. 
11. 


. Interpret the poem called 


. Explain how the poem 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


The Story of the Week. 


Change the indirect discourse in “The Ger- 
man Protests” to direct discourse. 

Imagine that you are writing a novel based 
upon the war and its effects. As part of 
your novel write a letter, apparently from 
a German school boy, telling of the recent 
“week of mourning” and of the boy’s expe- 
riences during that period. 


. Tell orally, with especial regard to clear- 


ness, the story of the Sultan Okwawa. 


. Write a short story based upon any thrilling 


incident in the life of the Sultan Okwawa. 
Imagine that you are a prosperous farmer 
attending a convention devoted to the inter- 
ests of farmers. Give a talk in which you 
present the present wheat prospects. 
Prepare a very short and clear exposition 
of the conquest of Hungary. 


. Draw up a numbered list of the recent acts 


of the Communist régime in Hungary. Ex- 
press every member of the list in the form 
of a complete sentence. 


. Write an especially vivid description of any 


one incident in the recent Egyptian dis- 
orders. Introduce your description by giv- 
ing sufficient explanatory material, and by 
indicating both your physical and your men- 
tal point of view. Make use of a number 
of words that make sense appeal. 


. Analyze, by diagram or otherwise, any one 


of the topic sentences. 

Point out the topic sentence of every article 
in “The Story of the Week.” 

Give the syntax of any five subordinate 
clauses that occur in these topic sentences. 
Five Poems. By Willard Wattles. 

In the poem called “The Pilots” what is 
the meaning of the following: “Captain’’? 
“The ship’’? “Clouds black with thunder’? 
“Hysteric pilots”? “Every anchor’? “Fall 
asleep’’? 


. Show how “The Pilots” is like, and how 


it is unlike, Longfellow’s lines beginning 
“Sail on, O Ship of State!” 
“Love.” Show 


how the poem is related to “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal” and “The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner.” 

Point out the note of sympathy that 
pears in the poem called “The Movies. 
Express in clearly-written short sentences 
the various wishes made in “A Song for 


Israfel.”’ 
resembles Edgar 
and how it differs 


ap- 
” 


Allan Poe’s 
from it. 


“Israfel” 


. Show how the thought of the poem called 


“The One” is applicable to daily life. 


. The New Books. 


Explain the following expressions: (a) 
whimsical; (b) quaint; (c) The letters are 
a kaleidoscope; (d) unfailing zest; (e) 
colloquial expression; (f) anecdotes; (g) 
an authoritative volume; (h) a trace of 
satire; (i) mysticism; (j) naive sentiment; 
(k) trenchant irony; (1) a tri‘ogy. 

Read aloud the selection on “Patriotism” in 
“The Government of France.’’ Give a spir- 
ited talk in which you explain exactly what 
the selection means. 

Explain the figure of speech on which 
“Time, You Old Gipsy Man” is based. Ex- 
plain exactly what the poem means. Why 
is the poem said to be “rich in imaginative 
content’’? 

Imagine that you have won a contest that 
entitles you to select for yourself any three 
books named in the list of new books. Write 
a letter giving your selections, and giving 
the reason for every selection. 


. Where America Turned the Tide. By 


Hamilton Holt. 


1. What spirit characterizes the article? 


How the article impress the reader? 
By what means did the writer produce the 
impressions made? 


. Democracy’s Vanguard in the Far East. 


By Maximo M. Kalaw. 
What is the point of the article? How does 


’ the writer endeavor to establish that point ? 


Why the Saloon Will Stay. By F. 
Gregory Hartswick. 

Explain clearly what is meant by “a com- 
munity center.” 

Prepare an argument for, or against, the 
proposed community centers. 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 


CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Treaty of Peace—‘The German 
Protests,’’ “‘A Week of Mourning.’’ 


1. Discuss briefly the contents of each of the 


2. 


1. 
2. 


German notes and the answer which the 
Allies have made to them. 

“The European territory thus alienated 
contains 70 per cent of her iron ore, 33 per 
cent of her coal and 20 per cent of her 
potash.” Is it wise and proper to take this 
territory away from Germany? 

“The two vanquished parties in this war 
are the German people and the American 
idea.” What is the basis of this statement? 
Answer the German complaint. 


Revolutionary Europe—“‘The Communist 
Regime in Hungary,” “The Conquest of 
Hungary.”’ 

Is the revolution increasing or waning in 
Europe? What is your proof? 

“In general it [the Hungarian Communist 
Government] was modeled after Russia,” 
etc. Compare the two. 


8. Which of the acts of the Hungarian Com- 


it. 
1. 


2. 


munists referred to in the news items meet 
with your approval? With your disapproval? 
The Revised Covenant—‘‘Republican 
Contribution to the Covenant.”’ 
Find the sections of the revised draft which » 
show “that the conference has adopted in 
toto the three suggestions in which the four 
distinguished Republicans concur.” 
Find the other sections of the Covenant 
which have been revised according to Re- 
publican ideas. 


IV. ee of Civilization—‘Early Morn- 
ng. 


1. 


2. 


Make the second paragraph of the edi- 
torial the basis for a review of the civiliza- 
tion of the eighteenth century under the 
following heads: (a) The Old Régime in 
Continental Europe, (b) Beginnings of the 
Industrial Revolution, (c) Social Conditions 
in England and on the Continent. 

Give the historic basis for the following 
statements: (a) “. . . Germany and 
Italy are only a half century old”; (b) 
“Japan has been one of the powers for only 
two decades”; (c) “Within the memory of 
living men Africa was an almost unknown 
continent.” 


V. Autocracy and Democracy—‘‘The School 


1. 


2. 


3. 


for Statesmen.” 

Explain these statements: (a) ‘Democracy 
succeeds to the degree to which citizens are 
accustomed to unite in voluntary associa- 
tions”; (b) “Every despotism .. . sees 
in voluntary associations a deadly rival to 
the claims of the state.” 

Had the Russian people had no practise in 
self government up to the time of the Revo- 
lution of 1917? 

“Party government . . never existed in 
Germany until the election of 1919,” ete. 
Does this mean that there were no political’ 
parties in Germany previous to this year? 


Vi. The Sessions of Congress—‘‘The Con- 


1. 


vil. 
1. 


vill. 


1, 


oressional Gap.’’ 

What are the historical reasons for the 
existing practise as to the long and short 
sessions of Congress? 


The Egyptian Question—‘Egyptian 
Nationalism,” ‘“Egyotian Disorders.” 
Review the history of Egypt during the past 
fifty or seventy-five years. Does this history 
throw any light on the present situation? 


. Under what circumstances did Great Britain 


first become interested in Egyptian affairs? 
Assume full control in Egypt? 


. What position did Egypt occupy during the 


progress of the war? 

Is the Nationalist movement in Egypt simi- 
lar to the Nationalist movement in Ireland? 
Should the situation in Egypt be treated 
in the same way as the Irish situation? 
The Problem of the Philippines— 
“Democracy’s Vanguard in the Far 
East.”’ 

What is the present form of government in 
the Philippines? Is the author's assertion 
that the Philippines are “but a mere crea- 
ture of the United States” justified? 


. What is the principal argument in favor 


of Philippine independence? Against it? 
“Even the American constitution has been 
held inapplicable to the Philippines.” Under 
what circumstances was this done? 





